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Be vibrant! Be happy! 


Be at your best—every single day of the month! 
Do as millions do! Use Tampax! Worn internally, 


pax® internal sanitary protection is made only by Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


it's the modern way! 


TAMPAX 


SO MUCH A PART OF YOUR ACTIVE LIFE 


© Don't try to brush bad breath away—reach for Listerine! 


Listerine Stops Bad Breath 
4 Times Better than Tooth Paste! 
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DON'T TRY TO BRUSH 
BAD BREATH AWAY 


Chart proves Listerine’s superiority 


Tooth paste is for teeth—Listerine is for your breath. 
You see, germs in the mouth cause most bad breath. 

No tooth paste is antiseptic, so no tooth paste kills germs the 
way Listerine Antiseptic does .. . on contact, by millions. 
Listerine Antiseptic stops bad breath four times better 
than tooth paste— nothing stops bad breath as effectively 
as the Listerine way. 

Always reach for Listerine after you brush your teeth. 
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You Just Can’t 
Buy a Better, 
Safer, All-Day 
Deodorant 
at Any Price! 
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Stops Perspiration 
Odor Worries 
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JONI JAMES 


and all that JAZZ 


SAMMY DAVIS JR. 


By CHICK CHARTER 


cet all confused when people ask me 

what I think of rock ’n’ roll,” Joni 
James said. “I get many letters saying, 
‘Thank goodness, you don’t sing it. But 
some rock ’n’ roll is very exciting.” Joni is 
the rare popular singer whose huge adult 
audience is matched by an equally en- 
thusiastic teen-age following. “What sounds 
good is good,” she said, “so maybe I’m not 
really bucking the trend.” Joni was refer- 
ring to the Carnegie Hall concert on May 
3, when, for the first time, a pop singer 
was backed by the Symphony of the Air. 
The concert was inspired by her new 
M-G-M album, One Hundred Strings and 
Joni. In this platter, she sings such great 
evergreens as “I Can Dream, Can’t I,” and 
“My Heart Tells.” The recording session 
was held in England. “The studio was an 
old mansion with the upper floors taken 
out, and the orchestra was magnificent. 
The sound was like one giant violin. It 
was so beautiful that when I first heard 
them, I couldn’t sing. I just listened.” ... 
Two Pats, both Godfrey graduates, con- 
tribute—individually—some great ear stuff. 
Pert Pat Suzuki, star of Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein’s “The Flower Drum Song,” lends 
her bounce and sparkle to the best from 
Broadway’s current best musicals in RCA 
Victor’s Pat Suzuki’s Broadway ’59. The 
other Pat, Boone by name, backed up by 
Billy Vaughn’s orchestra, has a ball with 
best-selling ballads in Dot’s simply titled 
Pat Boone Sings. . The Mary Kaye 
Trio, triple-gassers, sing with wit, abandon 
and warmth in their exciting new Warner 
Bros. album, The Mary Kaye Trio—Jack- 
pot. This is royal entertainment. ... You 
may be Porgy-and-Bessed to death this 
season, but it’s one of the more pleasant 
ways to go. With the upcoming release of 
the Goldwyn film, Porgy and Bess, many 
musicians are turning to the great Gersh- 
win music. Camden comes up with the 
biggest music bargain—Mundell Lowe and 


His All Stars in an instrumental interpre- 
tation. Lowe, finest of modern guitarists 
and composers, has webbed sounds for 
himself and such experts as Tony Scott, 
George Duvivier, Art Farmer and Osie 
Johnson. A far-out instrumental version 
has been waxed on Columbia’s album fea- 
turing Miles Davis. Miles, the living end 
for many young jazzmen, trumpets his 
way from lyricism so simple you quiver 
and goes on to agitated blues that bristle. 
Vocal coverage of Porgy is made by Sammy 
Davis Jr. and Carmen McRae. Sammy, who 
plays Sportin’ Life in the movie, swaggers 
and swings expansively, abetted by Car- 
men. Another choice vocal version features 
Diahann Carroll, backed by the Andre 
Previn Trio. Diahann plays Clara in the 
movie. If you have already heard her on 
the Paar, Steve Allen and Ed Sullivan 
programs, you well know your ears have 
a treat in store. ... One of the most amus- 
ing yet satisfying gift packages of the sea- 
son—excellent for ulcers, nervous wives, 
restless husbands and energy-ridden teen- 
agers—is RCA Victor’s Music for Frus- 
trated Conductors. The album includes 
such as “Mexican Hat Dance,” excerpts 
from “Carmen,’ “Die Fledermaus,” etc., 
and comes complete with a baton and 
an illustrated do-it-yourself conductor’s 
booklet written by Deems Taylor. Victor’s 
Pop Stoppers is another resounding sound 
success, for it contains the Boston Pop 
Orchestra’s most popular numbers—“Jal- 
ousie,” “Ritual Fire Dance,” “Liebestraum” 
and others... . For the lucky ones equipped 
with stereo, Decca has a couple of out- 
standing thrills. For the poetic and ro- 
mantic, there is Richard Strauss’s Also 
Sprach Zarathustra with the Berlin Sym- 
phony conducted by Karl Bohm. And for 
pure magnificence, take Decca’s stereo re- 
cording of Beethoven’s much-worshipped 
Ninth Symphony. Ferenc Fricsay leads the 
Berlin Philharmonic and Choir of St. Hed- 


ee 


DIAHANN CARROLL 


LEONARD 
BERNSTEIN 


PAT SUZUKI 


wig’s Cathedral in a performance that sings 
and often roars. Leonard Bernstein, a fre=| 
quent caller on TV, brings the New York} 
Philharmonic to a lavish, sometimes blaz-| 
ing interpretation of Ravel’s Bolero, La 
Valse, Rapsodie Espagnole on the Colum- 
bia label. A truly priceless collection is 
Decca’s Segovia Golden Jubilee Album. 
To call Andres Segovia the world’s great- 
est concert-guitarist is beside the point, 
for his artistry lies in the field of musical 
genius. This is an album Decca has been 
three years in preparing, and is worth 
every second of it. . . . These two jazz 
items can be recommended without reser- 
vation: First there is Vic’s One Never 
Knows, Do One? with Fats Waller. This is; 
the stompin’, walkin’, classic kind of jazz 
that tickles and makes you grin. Vic’s se¢-| 
ond is Jonah Jones at the Embers, con- 
taining items taped at Manhattan’s famous 
jazz joint, where Jonah first electrifie 
sophisticates with his triumphant trum: 
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Costs no more than ordinary shampoos. 


NEW SUNSHINE YELLOW SHAMPOO... 


Outs Sprig IN your Curls 


Outs SSbrigllne iN your hair 


makes hair easier to manage 


New SHAMPOO PLUS EGG, by Helene Curtis, actually 

leaves curls far livelier, far springier! That’s because it 

conditions as it cleanses ...so very effectively even limp hair instantly 
gains new bounce-back beauty, new spring, new sparkle. Every curl 

is curlier, every wave is wavier. Only Shampoo Plus Egg rinses so fast, so 
clean. And highlights? Like washing your hair in sunshine! 


Broadway's Suzie Wong, TV's Nero Wolfe, have Shatner sprinting. 


Two H's—Henderson and Hayes—are seeing 
stars as result of Oldsmobile Theater show. 


Sweet 16, never kissed—off-stage. 
That's Nina Reader of Love Of Life. 


® by Peter Abbott 


Bilston: Network execs already 
lining up fall programs. You can 
be sure of more spectaculars. Very 
little quiz but a few new panel shows. 
And about those saddle sores you’ve 
been getting from Westerns—they’ll be 
calluses next year with the promise 
of more Westerns than ever... . Janet 
Blair gave birth to a baby girl. The 
first for her and husband Nick Mayo. 
A few days later, she signed a long- 
term contract with NBC. ... Broadway 
would like to have Jim Garner for the 
musical version of “Saratoga Trunk.” 

State Department flabbergasted 
when Japanese news editor Chikao 
Kano arrived in Washington. He said, 
“Take me to your Dick Clark.” No 
kidding. It was the first interview he 
requested. . . . Newest gimmick on TV 


receivers will be stereophonic sound. 
NBC already experimenting with tele-_ 
casting techniques. . . . ABC’s Frankie | 
Avalon, youngest performer on net- 
work radio, to go to Warner’s for 
movie in May. Fabian not far behind 
—to 20th Century, come summer. 
. . . Mickey Mouse, beware: Felix 
the Cat will be stalking TV this com- 
ing fall. . . . Uncle Miltie expected 
to take up residence again at Lindy’s | 
when his Kraft contract expires May 
13. Como concluded a $25-million deal 
with Kraft and takes over on Wednes- 
days next season, but his responsibility 
begins on May 20. His company, Ron- 
com, has hired David King, a British 
comedian, to entertain you through the 
summer. ... CBS-TV preems six day- 
time specials (Continued on page 8) 


For What's New On The West Coast. See Page 10 
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shave, lady?...don’t do it! 


Cream hair away the beautiful way... with new baby-pink, sweet-smelling 
NEET—you'll never be embarrassed with unsightly “razor shadow” again (that 
faint stubble of hair left on razor-shaved legs and underarms). Gentle, wonderful 
NEET goes down deep where no razor can reach—actually beauwty-creams the hair 
away. And when the hair finally does grow in again, it feels softer; silkier; there’s no 


stubble at all! So next time, for the smoothest, neatest legs in town, why 


not try NEET—you'll never want to shave again! 
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WHAT'S NEW ON THE EAST COAST 


(Continued from page 6) 


Dramatic talent from Catholic University in Washington, D.C., 
goes on NBC-TV. "The Juggler," rehearsed here, shows on May 3. 


titled Woman. Five of the specials are 
planned for next season, but the first 
premieres in May. The first show will 
pose the question, “Do women marry 
too young?” Seems one girl in every 
six weds at seventeen; one in every 
four, at eighteen. And they have come 
up with this intriguing observation— 
it is the plain girl who insists on going 
steady. 


Cowboy on a Bike: Bob Culp slid the 
mustard jar over to his wife Nancy, 


Zacherley ghouls ghoulishly on ABC in 
N.Y. Nationwide haunting, anybody? 


bit into his corned-beef sandwich, and 
said, “Writers bug me when they ask 
very personal questions. Look, here I 
am happily married, with a new baby, 
and some reporter wants to know 
about my divorce, which is ancient 
history.” Bob, six-two, with brown 
hair and eyes, stopped squirming when 
asked about motorcycles. “I love 
them. The bike gives me a feeling of 
exhilaration.” He courted Nancy on a 
bike, but she says, “I don’t like them 
anymore. I worry about Robert. He 
drives sensibly—it’s the cars that 
worry me.” Bob smiles and says, 
“Changing the baby’s diapers can be 
more dangerous. I’m always getting 
stuck with a pin.” Nancy notes Bob 
likes to research all projects, personal 
or otherwise. “For months before he 
began to play Hoby Gilman, he read 
the history of the West. Before the 
baby came, he played with the neigh- 
bors’ children so he would understand 
ours.” Bob said that Nancy had filmed 
a Trackdown episode with him which 
would be scheduled for May. She is 
listed on credits as Nancy Asch. On 
being a TV cowboy, he commented, “I 
love horses, but we ride only once a 
week and I always come home sore. 
...1 don’t know how many bad men 
Ive killed, but I usually aim at their 
stomachs. Bigger target.” He paused 
and said, “Look, if you really want to 
ask personal questions, go ahead.” He 
waited a short moment, and, when 
none were asked, he grinned and 
said, “Do you want my pickle? I don’t 
eat ’em.” 


Something Special: NBC execs were 
a little doubtful when they went down 


Richard Boone gave up gun, did travel for Broadway 
"The Rivalry.’ Here, co-stars Gabel, Nancy Kelly. 


to Catholic University in Washington, 
D.C., to preview four half-hour operas 
produced by students and faculty of 
the drama and music departments. But 
the same execs came away enthusi- 
astic. So, on four successive Sunday 
afternoons in May, NBC-TV will pro- 
gram this ambitious undertaking. May 
3, “The Juggler”; May 10, “The Deco- 
rator,’ which satirizes the effect of 
Madison Avenue on social patterns; 
May 17, “The Cage,” the problems of 
a son and daughter dealing with aged 


Lovely redhead Janet Blair lights up 
color TV as Dinah's summer alter-ego. 


Fast man with a motorcycle is Robert Culp, star of Trackdown. Bob courted wife 
Nancy on bike, but she now worries lest some reckless car driver run him down. 


parents; May 24, “Death of Dolcedo,” 
depicting the death of an agnostic. The 
talent is fine. One of the writers, Leo 
Brady, has written for Omnibus and 
authored the best-selling novel, “The 
Edge of Doom.” 


Lower the Boones: Pat Boone con- 
sidering making a_ science-fiction 
movie this summer. Story in mind is 
based on a Jules Verne tale in which 
the hero goes into the center of the 
earth. Dig, Pat, dig. . . . Richard 
Boone returns to Hollywood, early 
June, to film more Paladins. While he 
played Lincoln in “The Rivalry” on 
Broadway, he got bad news. His Holly- 
wood home burned to the ground, de- 
stroying his Lincoln collection, includ- 
ing Lincoln’s White House barber 
chair. For good news, Broadway co- 
stars Nancy Kelly (Jack Maverick 
Kelly’s sister) and Martin Gabel (Ar- 
lene Francis’s hubby) hosted a big 
party for Dick, with dozens of theatri- 
cal celebs swarming into Janssen’s 
famous Hofbrau, one of New York’s 
oldest and best-loved restaurants. . .. 
Betsy Palmer draws Robin Hood 
(Richard Greene) as co-star on U.S. 
Steel Hour drama May 6, “Wayward 
Widow.” .. . Same night, the ninety- 
minute Emmy Awards show on NBC- 
TV will format an international theme, 
with each of three half-hours featur- 
ing a major act from abroad... . Hu- 
manitarian Note: CBS working on an 
electronic equalizer that will auto- 
matically bring down volume on those 
too-loud commercials. . . . Down at 
the Time office in Rockefeller Center, 
| they remember when Efrem Zimbalist 
; Jr, and Edd Byrnes were copy boys. 


Zimbalist quit. Kookie was fired for 
doing push-ups in the mail room... . 
Thomas L. Thomas brings his great 
baritone to Voice Of Firestone on May 
18. Following week, the program will 
originate from Akron. .. . Cancellation 
by NBC of all their mid-afternoon 
radio serials results in Frank Blair 
and Don Russell moving into the va- 
cated time as emcees of a musical- 
variety, It’s Network Time, with June 
Valli, Tommy (Continued on page 63) 


Cardboard double of Edd Byrnes plays 
role in 77 Sunset Strip. Guess which? 


PERIODIC PAIN 


Don’t let the calendar make a 
slave of you, Betty! Just take a 
Midol tablet with a glass of water 
... that’s all. Midol brings faster 
and more complete relief from 
menstrual pain—it relieves 
cramps, eases headache and 
chases the “‘blues.”’ 


“WHAT WOMEN WANT TO KNOW”’ 
a 24-page book explaining menstruation 
is yours, FREE. Write Dep’t B-69, Box 280, 
New York 18, N. Y. (Sent in plain wrapper). 
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Post-show gathering at The Derby. Perry Mason’s hero, plus Bill Talman, Barbara Hale, Ray Collins, Bill Hopper. 


WHAT'S NEW ON THE WEST COAST. 


laying the field: Now it’s ladies who 

prefer blonds. Dwayne Hickman 
lightened his thatch for the title role 
in the upcoming CBS-TV Dobie Gillis 
series, and pronto—he was a magnet 
for a bevy of beauties. “Wowee!” yelped 
brother Darryl, “lead me to your dye- 
pots.” I kid you not, Dwayne actually 
cops eight gals in the comedy, not to 
mention Tuesday Weld as his steady. 
...A Gale-axy of stars: TV is headed 
the movie route, says producer Alex 
Gottlieb of the Gale Storm tee-hee 
show. All-star lineups fatten the rat- 
ings. So this fall’s series will have Jerry 
Colonna leading off, and a glittering 
roster coming to join Gale in her mad- 
capping. . . . “Loved every second,” 
warbles Julia Meade about her trip to 
Hollywood and doing her first movie 
(at U-I with Rock Hudson in “Any 
Way the Wind Blows’). Still, her pleas- 
ure was shadowed by worry over her 
pets, Cathy, a gray Persian, and Cecil, 
‘Sust plain cat,’ who have never been 
out of their New York apartment home 
in all their eight years. She found them 
fit, furry and fascinating as ever, on 


® by Eunice Field 


her return. ... Peter Gunn gets the be- 
low-the-border treatment as “Pedro 
Pistola.” . . . Sheb Wooley banks half 
his Rawhide loot and has made only 
one investment from his golden “Purple 
People Eater” disk—a 5,000-acre ranch 
in Nevada. “I’m not tight,’ chuckles 
Sheb, “only half so.” 


Coming: a new CBS-TV format to 
showcase their radio star, Rusty Draper. 
. . . Pals of Andra Martin and Ty 
(Bronco Layne) Hardin wondering 
whether to gift the expected baby with 
boots instead of booties. Dad only wears 
the hi-heelers and his latest—shades of 
Elvis!—are blue suede. How The Mop 
Flops: If all private-eye pilots now 
being filmed are sold, they will outnum- 
ber Westerns two to one, next season. 
... Richard Eastman, co-star of Tomb- 
stone Territory, will wax the series’ 
theme song. Dick was a Broadway 
musical star before he took on th 
straight acting chore. 


Politicosts: NBC and CBS set to 
spend almost $4 million each, and ABC 


more than $2 million, to cover the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican conventions. 
Both parties have storms brewing over 
Presidential candidates and platforms. 
Manufacturers stepping up production 
of sets, recalling how the 1952 conven- 
tions fixed the eyes of the world on the 
miracle box. ... The Real Thing: A 
lallapaluzzi that’s really a Paluzzi is 
here to do a series. The shapely signor- 
ina from Rome, real name Luciana Pal- 
uzzi, is to co-star with Al Hedison in 
20th-Fox’s Five Fingers. Lallapaluzzi 
has only one complaint about America: 
“The best men are already taken, and 
the worst are too taken with them- 
selves.” Hedison apparently doesn’t fall 
into either category, since she seems 
plenty taken with him herself. Correc- 
tion, Please: Producer John Guedel 
noticed an item in this column some 
weeks ago stating that only three Holly- 
wood personalities drove Silver Cloud 
Rollses. John would like to go on record 
that he is the fourth such luminary to 
drive the $19,000 auto, and that his is 
the only green Silver Cloud in town. 
And we're (Continued on page 13) 


At six months, Nanette Fabray's Jamie MacDougall just fits new basket chair. 


Mars Gold Star Award winners—Pat- 
ty McCormack and Jerry Mathers. 


Julia Meade, of TV fame, in new role. 
She appears in U-I movie with Rock. 


For What's New On The East Coast. See Page 6. 
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Cashmere 
- Bouquet 
| Tale... scents and 


...more lastingly... 
more lovingly than 
costly cologne 


1) 
aut No cologne protects and 
prolongs daintiness like Cashmere 
Bouquet Tale. Can’t evaporate. 
Won’t dry your skin. Will leave you 
silken-smooth, flower-fresh all over 
for hours. Let Cashmere Bouquet, 
made of pure imported Tale, be your 
lasting Veil of Freshness. 

Cashmere Bouquet... 
The Fragrance Men Love 


silkens every inch of you 
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For the “real jazz’ in pops, 
take Larry Brown's “post- 


graduate course’ on WPEN 


i 


Z 


Pacemaker on the job, L.B.'s a funmaker at home, 
as Alma and he keep the kitchen routine flexible. 


ELL ALONG in a successful acting career, Larry 

Brown called it quits, kaput, and curtains, and 
joined the staff of WPEN in Philadelphia. Though 
his young good looks would belie it, Larry’s been with 
the station for eight years, taking an active part in civic 
affairs on the side and, at frequent intervals, conduct- 
ing record hops for the Quaker City teenagers. Deejay 
L.B., as he is known about town, was born in New York 
City, educated in the Gotham public schools and at 
Columbia University, where he majored in journal- 
ism. ... As a nephew of famed old-time comic Willie 
Howard, Larry was born and bred to show business. 
Yet friends and fans who firmly believe his teething 
ring was a waxed disc find it hard to imagine Larry’s 
first radio jobs were dramatic and that, while still in 
school, he was a featured player on such well-known 
daytime serials as Myrt And Marge, Little Orphan 
Annie and Jack Armstrong. ... Larry’s three years as 
a GI gave him time to think things through. An actor’s 


THE LISTENIN 
is EASY 


Gary, at seven, is quite a Western fan. Fact that Mom and Dad 
are all ready for an evening out doesn't faze young “Wyatt.” 


life-was fine but, for an irrepressible youngster, some- 
thing was decidedly lacking. Melody, harmony and 
rhythm—and it didn’t take him long to make the dis- 
covery. The blues, in particular, fascinated Larry. And 
he spent much of his spare time, too, studying and lis- 
tening to the music of each country where his Army 
outfit was posted. . . . Following his mustering-out, 
Larry worked at NBC in a non-musical capacity. Then, 
tiring of that liltless life, he headed for WPEN, where 
he’s been permanently stationed, spinning the discs and 
chinning the chatter that have earned him a reputation 
as one of Philly’s most popular radio personalities. .. . 
950 Club, heard daily from 3 to 7 P.M., is L.B.’s dream- 
come-true. It’s the most-listened-to afternoon program 
in the area, showcasing all the Brown musical and in- 
terviewing know-how. Married to a former fashion 
model and father of two sons—Gary, seven, and Jona- 
than, two—Larry’s at home in a split-level ranch-type 
home in suburban Broomall. 
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Animal lovers, all! Dinah Shore, George Montgomery, Missy, 10, and young Jody, 4. 


WHAT'S NEW ON THE WEST COAST 


(Continued from page 11) 


green with envy. ... Unpaid Advertise- 
ment: “T am one of three sisters. Our act 
will gross $500,000 this year. Can cook, 
sew, shoot in middle 80’s. Personable, 
affectionate. Wish to meet nice man, 
object matrimony. Willing to sing for 
my supper. Contact Phyllis McGuire of 
the McGuire Sisters.” ... Art Is Long, 
Time Fleeting: So discovered Linkletter 
—Art, that is—on his trip to India. 
Visiting a movie set and conscious of 
Hollywood speed schedules, he asked 
the Indian director, “How long have you 
been on this one?” Came the amazing 
reply, “Twelve years.” Cause of delay— 
Indian stars may do five films at a time, 
giving a few hours a week to each. Says 
Art, “I bet they don’t invest in their 
own productions.” . .. Students’ Pet: 
Lucille Ball is giving her all to Desilu 
Workshop, which she heads. Lamps 
burn till 2 A.M. as Lucy lavishes her 
great talents and the knowledge ac- 
quired after many years on the fledgling 
thespians. “She’s wonderful, wonder- 
ful,” sighs rising starlet Louise Glenn. 
“We call ourselves the ‘lucky 22’ to have 
her for a teacher and We Love Lucy!” 


Busman’s Holiday: So many picture, 
TV and personal-appearance commit- 
ments have been crowding Frank Sin- 
atra that his “clan” is telling this story. 
‘Seems Frank took a nap last week and, 


i" 


while snoozing, cut two albums, did a 
Chinese coolie bit for pal Peter Law- 
ford’s Thin Man series, and read four 
volumes of “The History of Civiliza- 
tion.”” When he awoke, he stretched and 
said, “It sure does you good to knock 
off for a while.” That’s our Frank... . 
Two In One: Former Ozzie and Harriet 
regular, Don DeFore, is serving two 
lifelong ambitions at the same time. 
He’s opened a Southern “vittles” place 
at Disneyland and uses his skill with the 
skillet, as well as entertaining with a 
five-string plectrum banjo... . For The 
Defense: Mike Rennie, part-owner of 
the Third Man series, talks up for TV 
like so: “Sure, you work yourself to 
death, but with those residuals, boy, 
what a funeral you can buy!” ... Much 
More Better: Chuck Rifleman Connors 
refuses to cash in on personal-appear- 
ance offers. “I’d rather stay home with 
my wife and four boys,” he says. Over- 
whelmed by the success of the series, he 
remarks, “I don’t recall who said this, 
but I’ve never forgotten it: “Talent is 
God-given; be grateful. Conceit is self- 
made; be careful.’” .. . Voice-of-People 
Dept: Since Annette Funicello has been 
guesting on the Danny Thomas Show, 
two extra people have been hired to 
handle the fan mail... . Coming Attrac- 
tion: Fred Astaire, back from Australia 
filming of (Continued on page 63) 


So flattering 


SO FASHION - RIGHT 


Color your Hair 


QUICKLY e SAFELY 
WITHOUT BLEACHING OR DYEING 


Nestle Colorinse glorifies your 
natural hair shade with glamorous 
color-highlights and silken sheen. 
Colorinse also removes dulling soap 
film, makes hair easier to manage, 
unbelievably lovely! 12 colors that 
rinse in...shampoo out! 29¢ 


NESTLE COLORINSE 


Nestle Colortint intensifies your 
natural hair color OR adds thrilling 
NEW color. Colortint also blends-in 
gray hair to youthful new beauty! 
More than a rinse but not a perma- 
nent dye—Colortint lasts through 3 
shampoos! 10 fabulous shades. 35¢ 


NESTLE COLORTINT 


HAIR COLORING: SPECIALISTS 


FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 
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Gone... 
BUT NOT 


HE BITTER-SWEET ballads, the grandiose show tunes— 

they just don’t play them anymore, says Mrs. Amer- 
ican Radio Listener, sadly shaking her head as another 
rock ’n’ roller blares from the speaker. But listeners 
tuned to WCBS Radio’s Freeman And Hayes Show, 
heard daily from 10:05 to 11, and one hour longer on Sat- 
urdays, aren’t shaking their heads. They’re toe-tapping 
and reminiscing, instead. For, besides the delightful 
duo’s dizzy antics, crazy contests and hilarious jokes, 
they have added a touch of nostalgia—an accent on the 
wonderful music of yesteryear which has helped make 
the show one of the most popular daytime programs on 
radio. “Nostalgia is a very big selling point with listen- 
ers,’ says Richard Hayes. And Stan Freeman adds, “We 
have found, also, that radio is more than just background 
music for the housewives to do their work to—they really 
listen, especially when we do an old favorite.” ...A 
while back, when they both were rehearsing for an ap- 
pearance on the Woolworth Hour, Stan and Richard got 
to talking show business. Somewhere along the way, 
they said to each other, “Wouldn’t it be nice if you had 
a radio show?” Little did they know then that, a year 
later, they would be starring as a team on their own 
radio program. Strangely enough, although they work 
so well together, the two young artists had only known 
each other casually, and had, until last October, traveled 
widely divergent paths in show business. 

According to Stan Freeman’s grandma, he began 
his career as a classical pianist at the tender age of three, 
for that was when the little tyke first began climbing up 
on a stool and picking out tunes on her piano. From 


When WCBS’ Freeman and Hayes 
joke it up, it’s “Crazy Rhythm’— 
when they make with old-time 


favorites... it’s “Sweet and Lovely” 


FORGOTTEN 


that moment on, it was smooth sailing—and playing—for 
the young pianist. Up until his Army career, however, 
Stan stuck strictly to the classics. It was while he was 
playing with the Glenn Miller Army Band that the 
musician was first introduced to pops and jazz. . . . Since 
then he has put his versatile talent to use for such lead- 
ing orchestras as Andre Kostelanetz and Percy Faith, 
and in night-club, radio, and TV acts. ... Bachelor Stan 
recently purchased a three-story brownstone house in 
Manhattan and stocked it, from ceiling to floor, with his 
“nostalgia” hobby—collections of old-time records, mov- 
ies, books and pictures—all having to do with show busi- 
ness. 

Richard Hayes didn’t begin his music career at quite 
such an early age, but he did become a professional 
singer, when very young. While he was attending Boys 
High School in Brooklyn, the young vocalist did a fifteen- 
minute daily radio show on a Long Island station. A stint 
as a featured singer with the Teddy Phillips orchestra 
led to his appearance on Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scouts, 
and, as a result of this, he walked away with top prize 
and a recording contract with Mercury Records. His first 
disc, ‘““The Old Master Painter,” sold over a million. ... 
After a two-year hitch with the Army, Richard came 
back to the U.S. to find that he would have to begin his 
career all over again. Shortly after meeting a beautiful 
dark-haired girl named Monique, things began looking 
brighter for the young singer. Since then he has not only 
spiraled to the top in his career, he has also found hap- 
piness with the girl who is now his wife, and their son 
Jonathan Andrew, not quite a year old. 


i 


Little Drew and Mommy Monique have a hard time shooing Daddy 
Richard off to work. But, when he's at home in their Manhattan 
apartment, they make sure he keeps busy—entertaining them. 


With a recently acquired three-story brownstone, Stan now has 
enough room for his piano and, of course, his hobby—collections 
of old-time show business books, pictures, movies, and records. 
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Over the coffee cups at friend's Quincy home—Lucine Amara and 
"fan. John says this is best photo of him ever taken, bar none. 


OSTONIAN John Fisher is a “classical case” of the fan 
grown up and in a position to make his enthusiasm 

felt on a pretty wide scale. Only difference about John 
as “fan’”—along in his twenties he switched his allegiance 
from movie star to opera diva. Host of a weekly re- 
corded-opera broadcast over WCRB, AM and FM 
(Wednesdays at 8:30 P.M.) and a daily semi-classical 
concert (from 9 to 11 A.M.), John is also director of the 
new Boston Opera Group and founder-president of the 
Lucine Amara Music Club, a national fan organization 
whose letterhead boasts the greats of the opera world 
and whose agenda, a growing music-scholarship fund. 
... Though John was a “music ear” since toddler days, 
in school, he was metamorphosed into a regular movie- 
bug—to the despair of his teachers. First on his fan- 
letter list was Bette Davis, and, thanks to his powers of 
persuasion, he got to meet his idol several years later 
when, as a Navy corpsman stationed near Hollywood, 
he was invited to her home. Arriving at three, at her 
insistence John never left till 1 A.M., as the star gra- 
ciously barbecued steaks for him and her family, showed 
slides and, in general, made it an evening to remember 


COpem House 


Between the acts at WCRB, 
host John Fisher ballyhoos 


for breaking the fine-sound barrier 


Prudence took to visitor Tozzi, stayed on 
lap for afternoon. Below, guess who? J.F. nap- - 
ping between the operatic acts in San Juan. 


for the service-youngster 3,000 miles from home. ... A 
graduate of Pomfret (Connecticut) School and Boston 
University, John entered broadcasting as a staff an- 
nouncer in Rochester. Disc-jockey jobs in Nashua and 
Quincy followed, after which he returned to the Hub 
City. ... No doubt because of his very “unstuffy” man- 
ner of presentation, John’s opera program attracts and 
holds a large audience. But to the host, as to his listeners, 
it’s a toss-up which is more fun—opera or opera-stars. 
Asked his opinion on the Callas-Tebaldi “feud,” he re- 
torts: “It’s never been proved there really is one. They 
both have undeniable strengths . . . and weaknesses, 
like any other artists.” Speaking in general of today’s 
performers, John says he admires singers from every 
country but believes it’s the American diva who “has 
everything . . . she’s sexy, she can sing .. . and act.” 
John cites his huge mail-draw as evidence of the grow- 
ing good-music kick. “And it’s not just the ‘culture- 
vultures,’ either,’ says John, “but people from every 
occupation and economic level. ... Opera is entertain- 
ment,” he insists, and anything one John Fisher can do 
to unbar the house of music will make him happy. 


If yow’re the adventurous type you're up-to-date and sophisti- 
cated—you like to go places and do things. Made to order for the 
life you lead is new Kotex with the Kimlon center. This remarkable 
new inner fabric helps keep Kotex softer by far. And it protects 
longer, better—gives you perfect confidence when you need it most. 


the napkin most girls prefer 


Special tips for you on grooming 


Where others hesitate, you dare to be different. 
Take the simplest of fads like the Italian gondolier 
sunhat. Add your own flourishing touch with a 
pretty scarf tied around the band, accented with 
a cluster of flowers. 
e To express your flair for color, be bold with this 
year’s fashions. Mix or match the pretty pastels 
... accent one vibrant color with another. Or 
give a whirl to the elegant one-color look. 
e Jewelry, too, can express your individualism. 
Satisfy your expensive taste with one good decora- 
tive piece...a pin, a neck pendant, a pair of ear- 
rings. Let it be your fashion trademark. 

KOTEX and KIMLON are trademarks of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Lola Albright 


Please tell us all about Lola Albright of 
the Peter Gunn series. 


N.H., Long Beach, Calif. 


Most beautiful young girls who leave 
home and family to go to Hollywood, do 
so for one reason—to break into the movies. 
But not Lola Albright. She just went to 
cinematown to join her parents, who had 
moved there earlier. As for a career, the 
only kind Lola wanted was what she 
already had, in radio. . . . After graduation 
from high school in Akron, Ohio, Lola had 
been unable to decide between two loves— 
art and music. So, with true feminine logic, 
she chose radio acting. The bionde star 
had been doing small bits on radio stations 
in Cleveland and Chicago, when Paul 
Hesse, the famous photographer, for whom 
she occasionally modeled, encouraged her 
to try for a moyie career. When she moved 
to Hollywood to join her parents, Hesse 
started off a chain of events that led her 
to an M-G-M screen test. Lola appeared in 
several films. but her big break came when 
Stanley Kramer gave her a role in “The 
Champion.” Her performance won her a 
contract at Columbia, where she appeared 
in several films. . .. In less than two years 
since then, the actress has done more than 
fifty TV shows, is currently co-starred 
as Edie Hart. the attractive night-club 
singer in the very popular Peter Gunn 
series on NBC-TY. In the very unlikely 
event that she runs out of acting assign- 
ments, Lola need not worry about employ- 
ment opportunities. She is a gifted pianist, 
a fine water-color artist, and a talented 
sculptress. 


Virtuoso on Horseback 


W ould you please print something about 
Kirby Grant, who plays Sky King? 
E.C., Pascoag, Rhode Island 


As the pilot-rancher star of TV’s Sky 
King, Kirby Grant is equally at home at 
the controls of a plane or in a saddle. He 


even counts horseback riding and airplane 
piloting among his favorite hobbies. But 
there is another side to Mr. Grant—other 
than the athletic type of personality he 
presents to his viewers. The tall, rangy 
actor is an accomplished singer and a 
concert violinist. Incongruous as it may 
seem, the handsome TV star doesn’t think 
it a bit unusual to tromp into his living 
room in cowboy boots and, a few minutes 
later, begin playing the Mendelssohn con- 
certo. . . . Montana-born Kirby made his 
professional debut as a combination actor- 
singer at the Chicago Theater, then later 
turned to a radio career at NBC. Deciding 
to concentrate solely upon acting, Kirby 
joined a band of traveling thespians about 
to tour the Midwest making one-night 
stands. His success as a roving actor won 
him an audition in the “Gateway to Holly- 
wood” contest and a contract at RKO 
Studios. . . . The young actor had been at 
RKO only a few months when he joined 
the Air Corps as a flight instructor (pre- 
viously, weekend flying had long been a 
hobby). The war over, he returned to 
Hollywood where, after a year or two of 
movie-making, Kirby accepted a job as 
director of commercial motion pictures in 
Chicago. Then came the opportunity to 
star in the Sky King series. . . . Grant lives 
with his wife, the former Carolyn Gillis, 
and their two daughters, Kendra Lee and 
Kristin Carole, in North Hollywood. 


On Her Merry Way 


W ould like information on Merry Anders 
of How To Marry A Millionaire. 
B.A.C., Millbury, Mass. 


Funnyman Bob Hope may not know it, 
but in addition to his great comedy talents, 
he has displayed, on at least one occasion, 
a remarkable gift of clairvoyance. One 
evening a few years ago, as Bob was head- 
ing home from his studio, he was besieged, 
as usual, by a group of autograph hunters. 
As the comic dashed off his signature for 
one exceptionally pretty teenager, he said, 
“Honey. you shouldn’t be asking for auto- 


Kirby Grant 


Merry Anders 


INFORMATION BOOTH 


What Lola Wanted .. . 


graphs, you should be giving them.” And 
with those words, Hope predicted the bright 
future of Merry Anders, the sophisticated, 
warm-hearted Mike of TV’s How To Marry 
A Millionaire. . . . Merry had daydreamed 
of an acting career long before, but her 
serious intent to become an actress began 
that night. A native of Chicago, Merry had 
moyed with her parents to Los Angeles at 
the age of fifteen. The star-struck young- 
ster immediately began her avid search 
for the sight of a movie star even before 
she had unpacked. After her encounter 
with the comedian, she enrolled at the 
Ben Bard Playhouse for dramatic lessons 
and, a short time later, a talent scout 
discovered her. The blonde starlet cele- 
brated her sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth birthdays on the Fox lot. Several 
movie and TV roles later, she landed the 
starring role in the road company of 
“Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?” As a 
result, the actress eventually was inter- 
viewed for the How To series. . . . To- 
gether with Lori Nelson and Barbara Eden, 
she won out over 200 actresses being con- 
sidered for the three starring roles. 


Calling All Fans 


The following fan clubs invite new mem- 
bers. If you are interested, write to address 
given—not to TV Rapro Mirror. 

Johnny Cash Fan Club, Mrs. Pat Isom, 
P.O. Box 5056, Memphis, Tennessee. 

John Bromfield National Fan Club, Jan 
Burns, 24 Heath St. Somerville, Mass. 

Vic Damone Fan Club, Ann Titus, 56 
Ferndale Avenue, Hamburg, New York. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION—T} there’s 


something you want to know about radio 
and television, write to Information Booth, 
TV Rapro Mirror, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York, 17, N. Y. We'll answer, if we can, 
provided your question is of general inter- 
est. Answers will appear in this column— 
but be sure to attach this box to your 
letter, and specify whether it concerns 
radio or TV. Sorry, no personal answers. 


_ THAT WONDERFUL YEAR OF 
GARRY MOORE 


“Different as day and 
night” is just one way of 
describing his new-found 


happiness this season 


By BETTY ETTER 


ARRY Moore saunters into his 

office these days along about 
noon, blithe as springtime. He 
waves gaily to the receptionist; 
swaps quips with the elevator 
operator; weaves his smiling way 
down aisles and around desks un- 
til he reaches his roomy corner 
ofice. His crewcut crackles; his 
bow tie is jaunty; his grin is for 
real. Garry has reason to be hap- 
py. In the television season of 
1958-59, having left a cushy spot 
on daytime TV, he tackled a new 
job—and has proved that the 
Moore charm and talent and good 
humor are just as potent at 10 
P.M. as at 10 A.M. 

His success on his nighttime 
variety show has been gratifying 
to forty-four-year-old Mr. Thom- 
as Garrison Morfit, of course. But 
he was used to success; it’s the 
“fringe” benefits which have sur- 
prised and delighted him. 

The biggest change in his life 
this season, he says—and his face 
lights up in that pixie grin so be- 
loved by long-time Moore fans— 
is in his rehearsal clothes. “For 
years,’ he explains, “I’ve been 
wearing my boating duds—a red 
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THAT WONDERFUL YEAR OF 
GARRY MOORE 


(Continued) 


Still with Garry on the big Tuesday-night Moore show 
—Durward Kirby (left). Here, they're in costume for 
another ''wonderful year,’ further back in time—1917. 


plaid shirt, khaki pants and sneakers—for rehearsal. Now the 
shirt and pants are all-the-time pressed.” Garry doesn’t 
know just how this happens. “Gremlins?” he suggests—and, 
with Garry, this-doesn’t seem improbable. All he knows 


: : “ 
is that he leaves his clothes in his dressing room after Finale in style of a 1932 Warner Bros. music 
the show and—presto!—next Tuesday, there they are, as fresh ; 

as the new paint on the walls. Marion Lorne, a Tuesday-night regular, spoofs 


Next in importance in his new way of life he lists lunch, an 
institution which had been missing from his schedule for so 
long that he’d forgotten it existed. But the days of the fast 
peanut-butter sandwich and a glass of milk at his desk 
are gone. There’s more leisure now, and occasionally—about 
three times, to be exact—Garry’s got as far from office or 
studio as Sardi’s or “21,” where there are white tablecloths, 
hovering waiters and good conversation with friends he 
had little time to see in previous years. 

On such occasions, says a member of his office staff, 

“He comes back, sometimes around 2:30, looking like the 
cat that just ate a canary.” But Garry retorts: “It was eggs 
Benedict. I’ve never eaten a canary in my life.” 

This sort of banter and informality goes on all the time in 

the offices of Red Wing Productions, Inc., (Continued on page 76) 


etiquette experts of 1932 in “radio interview.” 


The Garry Moore Show is seen over CBS-TY, Tuesday night, from 10 to 11 
P.M. EDT, sponsored by Revlon, Inc.; the Kellogg Company; and Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. Garry Moore also emcees I’ve Got A Secret, 
CBS-TV, Wednesday, 9:30 P.M. EDT, sponsored by Winston Cigarettes. 


~ 


spotlights (from left to right, at center rear) Georgie Kaye, Alfred Drake, Garry, Gretchen Wyler, and the Kingston Trio. 


Back to 1917—with guest stars Wally Cox, Dorothy Drake and the Kingston Trio do a quartet for Garry—who's 
Collins, Helen Traubel—regulars Marion and Garry. sung exactly once for his own ‘That Wonderful Year’ albums. 
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POLKA-60-ROUN. 
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Against the cheerful background of the carousel-bandstand, Bob Lewandowski emcees the Polka-Go-Round show. 


The musical Polka Rounders are, from left to right, Clay Campbell, drummer; Jack Cordaro, clarinet; Jimmy 
James, banjo; Lenny Druss, clarinet; Rusty Gill, guitar; Jimmy Hutchinson, bass; Lou Prohut, accordionist-leader. 


Fast pace of the polka is easy for the experts of the regular dance group, known as the Chaine Dancers 
Above, left to right, are Mary Ann Crocetti, Karen Lee Rose, Steve Primis, Renee Sadoski, Adriann Fligiel, 
Julian Kusnierz and Richard Tarczynski. Group is as long on talent as their names are long on consonants 


HE ROUSING PROGRAM of polka songs and dances 

called Polka-Go-Round jumped into action 

toward the end of June, 1958, as a summer re- 
placement for Welk’s Top Tunes And New Talent. 
This two-month hot-weather run turned the show 
into a “hot” property, with the result that Polka- 
Go-Round was given a new time slot last fall. 
Though the show is preempted every third Monday 
2a {IP Se ‘ by Shirley Temple’s Storybook, it has continued to 
2 livening ae. the T'V screens build a solid TV audience among polka-lovers 

and others who enjoy its goodhumored fast-paced 

on Monday nights. Totally music and dancing. 

For lucky Chicago residents, who are within visit- 

i ing range of ABC’s Station WBKB, it offers a unique 
unlike any other show on alr, free entertainment. The entire studio audience 
is seated “in the round’—completely encircling 
A the show’s musical action and within camera range, 
it enchants viewers country-wide in case they want to wave at the home folks. 
This lends an unusual sense of intimacy between 
performers and audience which carries over 
both in studio and for the home viewers. 

The revue itself features polka rhythms, popular 
and traditional songs and dances, and occasional 
song-and-dance guests representing various nations. 

Emcee and general pace-setter for Polka-Go- 

- Round is attractive Bob Lewandowski, who comes to 


From the Windy City, a vigorous 


half-hour of dancing and music 


Continued » 
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POLKA-60-ROUND 


(Continued) 


the show with an interesting European and 
American background. Lewandowski was born 
in Warsaw, Poland, and is a graduate of the 
Academy of Dramatic Art in that city. He was 
gaining a fine reputation in his hometown as a 
stylist of songs and as a radio and stage star, 
when his career was abruptly broken in 1942, as 
he was interned in a German prisoner-of-war 
camp. He was not released until 1945, but he soon 
re-entered the entertainment world. His experi- 
ence for the next six years took him all over the 
free countries of Europe—and provided for him 
a kind of international postgraduate course in 
show business. During these years, he trouped 
as an entertainer for the World Committee of 
the Y.M.C.A., appearing as singer-actor-pro- 
ducer before audiences composed of displaced 
persons. During these years, he developed the 
easy, friendly manner which now permits him to 
deal with all types of audiences. Lewandowski 
left the Continent for England in 1947 for fur- 
ther study at the Guildhall School of Music and 
Drama, London, and in 1948 became an actor- 
director for Radiodiffusion and Television 
Frangaise in Paris. He came to New York in 
1951 and worked for Radio Free Europe and 
Soe Voice of America before entering commercial 
mig broadcasting. 


Informal son Fandemusic team combine Polka-Go-Round, which originates “live” from Station 
e Ee h a g Aer wih . i mi WBKB (Chicago), is seen over the ABC-TV network, two 
aa ‘ ie ge CCIasO een He Mondays out of every three, from 8 to 8:30 P.M. EDT. 
ski singing. Also featured as a regular is 


vocalist Carolyn DeZurik (shown below). 
Polka-Go-Round achieves variety in its 
presentation by use of frequent quests. 


Talking it up with the studio audience, Bob Lewandowski not only does 
the warm-up before show time, but breaks up the performance with short 
interviews. To make the whole show more fun, he's also likely to pick 
a lady dance partner from the audience and give her a whirl on stage 


Mary Ann Croceti. 


Tarezynski, 


Kusnierz. Below: 
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THANKS TO THE STARS 


Mr. Smith goes to town in the Warner TV series 77 Sunset Strip—where 
Roger. (left) is Jeff, Efrem Zimbalist Jr. (right) is Stuart, and Edd 
Byrnes (below) is Kookie. For Roger, it all began with a bit of calypso 
in Arizona—and a bit of advice from film star James Cagney in Hawaii. 


By MARY DAWSON 


I isn’t that Roger and Vici Smith are 
real far gone on astrology. They don’t 
have their horoscopes cast regularly, they 
don’t postpone important decisions until 
the moon is in its proper phase. But they 
sure enough do believe in taking advice 
from the stars. 

The thing is, the stars that Roger and 
Vici take advice from are movie stars. 
And the reason they’re so sold on such- 
like is that they might never have met, 
married, had their two offspring and their 
house on the hill—as well as their zoom- 
ing careers—if it hadn’t been for the two 
bits of advice dished out to them by two 
movie stars. 

Roger, who plays Jeff Spencer on the 
Warner Bros. series, 77 Sunset Strip, 
might be helping his dad manufacture 
riding breeches in Nogales, Arizona, today, 
if it hadn’t been for the advice given him. 
And Vici, whom you know as Victoria 
Shaw of Columbia Pictures’ “The Eddie 
Duchin Story,” might still be smiling for 
toothpaste ads in Australia, instead of 
appearing in Columbia’s “The Crimson 
Kimono,” if it hadn’t been for the advice 
she took. 

Being highly intelligent young people. 
Roger and Vici knew a good piece of ad- 
vice when it was handed them. They knew, 
too, that advice is of absolutely no use to 
anyone if it’s just left lying around. They 
acted on it. 

Roger’s best bit of advice came, of all 
places, on the beach at Waikiki. In Hawaii 
with the Navy, as a Link trainer instruc- 
tor, Roger spent many an evening on the 
beach entertaining his buddies, strumming 
his guitar and singing the calypso tunes 
he’d used in shows when he was a college 
student. 

The movie company of “Mister Roberts” 
was in the Islands at the time and, one 
evening, Jimmy Cagney happened to drift 
over to the group surrounding Roger and 
his guitar. Cagney was impressed by what 
he heard, and later drew Roger aside for a 
little chat. He suggested that Roger’s tal- 
ent was of professional caliber, and that 
he might do very well in Hollywood. Cag- 
ney even promised to help, if Roger de- 
cided he ever wanted to try the movies. 

Acting for a (Continued on page 75) 


77 Sunset Strip is seen on ABC-TV, Fri., 9:30 P.M. 
EDT, for American Chicle Co., Whitehall Labora- 
tories, Carter Products, and Harold F. Ritchie Inc. 


Mrs. Smith is ''Vici,'’ at home with 
Roger, daughter Tracey (above) and ) 
baby Jody. She is actress Victoria | 
Shaw, when her proud husband visits | 
her on Columbia Pictures set (left). | 


Her next film: ''The Crimson Kimono" 
—with Glen Corbett (below, left), 
James Shigeta (right). For her, the 
fame-trip began in Australia—with 
encouraging word from Bob Hope! 


Roger Smith of 77 Sunset Strip and his 


actress wife Victoria Shaw are grateful to 


two bigtimers who weren't too big to give a boost 


TOMMY LEONETTI- 


and THE JUKE BOX INCIDENT 
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February's headlines were far from the acclaim Tommy knew as a star of the NBC-TV version of Your Hit Parade (above) 
only a year or so ago. But his conscience was clear—and the faith of fiancee Pat Quinn (below) never wavered for a moment. 
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Unpleasant news was made when 
young singer Tommy Leonetti hit the 
tabloids as a result of testimony 

in Washington on the juke-box racket. 
Here, in a frank interview, Tommy 


tells all he knows about the matter 


By HERBERT KAMM 
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N A COLD AND WINDY afternoon in December of 1953, 
Tommy Leonetti sat in a poultry market situated 

in a seamy section of Chicago and nervously watched a 
one-man audience listen to a song he had recorded. It 
was one of the strangest “auditions” in the history 
of show business. It made him the protegé of a strange 
and somewhat mysterious figure—a chicken dealer 
enamoured of the entertainment world. And it was the 
beginning of a chain of events that—more than five 
years later, within the span of a few hours—almost 
wrecked a career and could have broken Tommy 
Leonetti’s heart. 

But it is also a story with a warm and happy ending: 
The young singer’s unflagging honesty . . . the unflinching 
devotion of his family, fiancee and friends . . . the sense 
of fair play which exists among the people on every level 
who make up the American public. 

This is Tommy Leonetti’s story, told in full for the 
first time and mostly in his own words—the story of a 
handsome, deeply religious, twenty-eight-year-old 
singer from a small New Jersey town who had earned 
his success the hard way and who saw it rocked and 
shaken last February by ugly testimony before a 
Senate investigating committee in Washington. 

“It's an experience I’ll never forget,” Tommy said in 
an exclusive interview with TV Raprio Mirror. “But 
Ill remember it more for what it taught me about the 
decency of people than the hurt it caused me.” 

The sketchy background of (Continued on page 84) 


Leonetti is featured regularly as a top male vocalist on It’s 
Network Time, NBC Radio’s big new afternoon variety show heard 
Monday through Friday; check loca] papers for time in your area. 


Family solidarity was immediate and wholehearted, during 
the dark days before Tommy knew the public was behind 
him, too. Above, with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Lionetti. 
Left, with sisters Etta Shamsey, Jacqueline Lionetti, and 
Sandy Hegadorn—calling other relatives not living in New 
Jersey. Below, with some of his nieces and nephews: Jimmy 
Hegadorn and Loretta Shamsey in front; standing—Alice 
Shamsey, Tommy and Janice Lionetti, and Donna Shamsey. 
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The World Is His Neighbor 
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The golden rule of kinship with all people is inherent 
in every show Edwards has created, especially the one he 
hosts himself: This Is Your Life (for proof, see Jimmie 
Rodgers story on following pages). Significantly, it also 
lights the way for Ralph and Barbara in relationship to 
their home, their three children, and their community. 


To Ralph Edwards, celebrities on his 
programs, members of his family—and 


all living persons—are individuals, 


each to be treasured for his own sake 


By FREDDA BALLING 


XPERTS regard Ralph Edwards as one of the two 
or three great showmasters appearing on television 
today. Friends and neighbors consider him “suc- 

cessful” in quite another way—respected and effective 
as a father, in the midst of an era noted for its cold war 
between generations. There is apparently a relationship 
between these two divergent triumphs. “Actually,” 
says Ralph, “it had never occurred to me, until someone 
else pointed it out, that there might be a ‘fall-out’ from 
the show onto the family. I’m more inclined to think 


that the fundamental concepts which guide This Is Your 
Life also go into the operating of a family.” 

Ralph has always said of the show: “On This Is Your 
Life, we wave no banners, we shout no creeds. However, 
intrinsic within the unfolding of a life story, a theme 
is made clear. It’s ‘Love thy neighbor.’ We select a sub- 
ject, then delve into his or her background. We always 
find that our subject has been given a lift ‘above and 
beyond the call of duty’ and that, in turn, he or she has 
passed on the help to another. (Continued on page 79) 


Ralph Edwards hosts This Is Your Life, seen on NBC-TV, Wed., 10 P.M., as sponsored by The Procter & Gamble Company. Other Ralph 
Edwards productions on NBC-TV include /t Could Be You, seen M-F, at 12:30 P.M., and Truth Or Consequences, M-F, at 4 P.M. (All EDT) 
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Edwards never had a more appreciative subject on 
This Is Your Life than Jimmie—who'd been sorely 
puzzled by the odd actions of wife Colleen (above) 
and the even odder instructions for his song-and- 
guitar “recital” at Santa Monica Civic Auditorium. 


To the new NBC star, his 


surprise appearance on 


Ralph Edwards’ program was 
a thrill never to be 
forgotten. What followed 
was only incredible! 


By 
HELEN BOLSTAD 


YOUR LIFE 


HEN Ralph Edwards gave singer 

Jimmie Rodgers the This Is Your 

Life treatment, there were many 

who thought it was one of the most 

- exciting surprises Mr. Edwards had 

ever staged. Jimmie agrees—adding, 

“but the audience didn’t see half of 

it! What happened before the show 
was just unbelievable .. .” 

“And what happened afterwards 
was just incredible,’ says Colleen, 
Jimmie’s blonde and beautiful wife. 
“They would have had material for a 
situation comedy series if they had 
sent a cameraman right along with us 
and told him to keep shooting. In 
our new home, during the next few 
days, we entertained thirty-five house 

' guests, many of them children. .. .” 

Jimmie and Colleen told about it 
when they came to New York to sign 
the contract for the new Jimmie 
Rodgers Show on NBC-TV. Certain 
phases, they agreed, had grown fun- 
nier in retrospect than they had been 
at the moment they occurred. “But 


To add to the year's excitement, there 
is now his own starring colorcast, The 
_ Jimmie Rodgers Show, with “everything 
_ | wanted” including cute Connie Francis 
above) as his featured femme vocalist. 


Gown fees THIS 


(Continued) 


don’t get me wrong,” Jimmie Rodgers explained 
seriously. “Before I go to sleep at night, I still lie 
there wondering why Mr. Edwards chose me—why 
I should be the one to be so honored. I can think 
of a hundred persons more deserving. I can’t get 
over how wonderful it was to see again—and all 
together—so many of the people who mean so much 
to me.” Suddenly, he grinned: “But I also admit 
that, while it was going on, it got to be almost too 
much for us...” Pan 

For Jimmie and Colleen, the year preceding the 
Ralph Edwards program had been filled to the 
brim with activity, accomplishment, tragedy and joy. 

After long career struggles, Jimmie had at last 
found success. Every one of his Roulette records 
had been a hit: “Honeycomb,” “Kisses Sweeter 
Than Wine,” “Oh, Oh, I’m Falling in Love,” “Se- 
cretly,” “Are You Really Mine?” and “Bimbombay.” 
His albums, too, were best-sellers. He had appeared 
on sixteen network TV programs, toured in stage 
shows, gained top night-club bookings and a movie 
contract. For a young man who, two years earlier, 
had been so broke that he had to use his wife’s 
sweaters for a stage costume, it was a remarkable 
achievement. 

The tragedy was the death of Jimmie’s father, 
Archie, who drowned while fishing. Jimmie’s grief 
was deep, but even in his sorrow he gave thanks 
that, during the same period, another dear one’s 
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Standing behind Jimmie and Colleen, on the Edwards program: _ life had been spared. Colleen (seriously injured in 


an automobile accident before their marriage) had 
again entered the hospital for serious surgery—and 
had quickly recovered. “We hope that will be the 
last of the operations,’ says Jimmie. “There have 
been so many, we’ve lost count.” Says Colleen: “I 
had no time to be sick. We had the new house 
to furnish.” (Continued on page 78) 


Staff Sgt. Herbert L. Brown—who encouraged Jimmie's singing 
in his Air Force days. At right, above: Hugo Peretti (seated) 
and Luigi Creatore—who signed Jimmie for Roulette Records. 


Standing next to Ralph, above, is Chuck Miller—who staked 
Jimmie to trip to New York for auditions. Centered at right: 
Jimmie's mother, Mrs. Mary Rodgers, and brother Archie Jr. 
—who figured largely in hectic happenings after the program! 


The Jimmie Rodgers Show is colorcast 


‘ aS 
Jimmie and Colleen still find it hard to believe, when they have a moment to relax and 
think about it all: The wonderful new house—which managed to survive the hilarious events 
during the absolute ''deluge’’ of relatives who poured in for This Is Your Life ... and the 
wonderful new NBC-TV show—high-water mark of a veritable tide of best-selling records. 


“live” over NBC-TV each Tuesday at 8:30 P.M. EDT, sponsored on alternate weeks by L&M Cigarettes. 
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Born to 
the Blues 


The moment they met, Jack Webb knew 


William Reynolds was his jazz-age hero, Pete Kelly 


Pete Kelly's Blues, produced and directed by Webb, dramatizes 
the Prohibition '20s. The role of Pete suits Bill Reynolds’ tem- 
perament to a T—though Bill wasn’t even born then, and certainly 
isn't singing the blues now, at home with Molly and baby Carrie! 
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Jack Webb (left) says Bill was the first actor he saw 
who looked “exactly right for the part.” It was 
just a "bonus”’ that Bill really knew how to handle 


a trumpet—a jazz expert plays for the sound track. — 


Reynolds and Phil Gordon (left), who portrays the | 


piano-player Fred, hold an informal script session. 


By MAURINE REMENIH 


HERE MAY BE blues in the night for Pete Kelly, 

hero of the new NBC-TV series, Pete Kelly’s 

Blues, but for. William Reynolds, who plays 
the title role, it’s only in the script. The blues 
are all behind him now, he feels, and the break 
he’s worked toward for years has finally arrived. 
And the magic wand which worked this trans- 
formation was waved by as unlikely looking a 
“Cinderella’s godmother” as you’re apt to find— 
Jack Webb! Although Bill Reynolds is a show- 
business veteran with (Continued on page 69) 


Pete Kelly's Blues, NBC-TV, each Sun., 8:30 P.M., EDT, 
is sponsored on alternate. weeks by Chesterfield Cigarettes. 


Suzanne Storrs, of Play Your Hunch and Naked City, sounds off about love and marriage 


By PAUL DENIS 


HIS APARTMENT is just perfect for one person,” says 
Suzanne Storrs, lovely performer featured on both Naked — 
City and Play Your Hunch. “But I have not decorated 
it, because I see it as a temporary apartment. I don’t want 
to feel I’ve settled down in a ‘bachelor girl’ apartment for 
good. I want to marry, and move into a ‘married’ apartment 
with my husband.” 

Suzanne has not picked the man yet . . . but she’s looking. 
Her clear gray-green eyes gaze wistfully out of the wide, 
sun-drenched wall-to-wall window, as she explains: 

“I’m twenty-four, and mature enough to marry. 
Of course, it’s not age that makes me mature, but thinking 
and experience and understanding. : 

“I know that I’m ready to make some man happy. 

I'd like to marry within the next two years.” 

Right now, Suzanne is a busy, busy girl. Not only 
does she do the daily Play Your Hunch show, starring Merv 
Griffin .. . and portray James Franciscus’ wife on | 
Tuesday night’s Naked City ... she (Continued on page 72) — 


Naked City is seen on ABC-TV, Tues., 9:30 P.M. EDT, sponsored by Brown _ 
On ABC-TV, Suzanne is seen in Naked City, Tuesday & Williamson Tobacco Corp. for Viceroy and Kool Cigarettes. Play Your — 
nights, Gemniterotwanes Franciscus—above, left, Hunch is seen on -ABC-TV, M-F, at 12:30 P.M. in all time zones. 
with co-star Horace McMahon—and every week- 
day as hostess on Play Your Hunch, starring Merv 
Griffin, below with program's “baby,"' Eric Schultz. 


She's very much at home, 
“doing for herself''"—or for 
a family, when and if the 
right man comes along! 


Suzanne cooks not only 
well, but economically— 
thanks to early training 
in a traveling household. 
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DANNY THOMAS 
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Talks Abou 


At home or on his show, a father who really cares 
sees signs that young people have changed— 


but not quite in the way most parents seem to think! 
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Danny and Rosemarie Thomas have three children representing a wide 
age-range: Margaret (above left), just out of her teens; Theresa 
(light dress), 16; Charles Anthony, 10. Girls haven't always seen 
eye-to-eye with parents on problems most important to teenagers, but 
Danny's proud that their word—'‘honor-bright''—is a binding promise. 


By DORA ALBERT 


| eee S TEENAGERS are often targets of pretty snide—sometimes 
even vicious—comments. To hear some adults talk, you’d 
think the present generation of teenagers had invented sex, crime, 
and alcohol. Sometimes, even otherwise wonderful parents 
become alarmed by the things they hear about teen-age temptations. 
And they begin to wonder about their own Judys and Joes. 

Not so Danny Thomas. “Teenagers aren’t monsters,” he says, 
“and anyone who talks as if they are isn’t thinking straight.” 

Sitting in his turquoise-blue desk chair in front of a modern 
desk at the Motion Picture Center, he relaxes a bit. He’s 
just finished a grueling rehearsal for The Danny Thomas Show— 
in which, incidentally, there’s hardly a hair’s-breadth difference 
between the Danny Williams of the script (Continued on page 81) 


The Danny Thomas Show, a family situation comedy, is seen on CBS-TV, Monday, 
at 9 P.M. EDT, as sponsored by General Foods Corp. for Post Cereals and Sanka. 


is newest teenster to join Danny's TV family, 


Annette Funicello, as exchange-student Gina, 
in which Marjorie Lord (left) plays his wife. 


a cae ON 
Long-time members of Danny's and Marjorie’s 


TV household are little Angela Cartwright as 
daughter Linda, Rusty Hamer as the son. 


4] 


Tall story from Minnesota's north woods to the frontier 'Way back in childhood, Robert Culp prepped for role : 
plains of Kansas—where six-foot-six James Arness keeps as Texas Ranger Hoby Gilman on Trackdown—by roy- : 
law and orderas Marshal Matt Dillon of TV's Gunsmoke. ing hills of Utah and Oregon with prospecting grandpa. 
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Front name of Yancy Derringer star Jock Mahoney 
stands for ‘Jacques’! Chicago-born, he has French, 


Irish and Indian blood, was champ athlete at lowa U. miner, longshoreman, ambulancedriver, wartime Seabee. 


Trail boss of Rawhide took a right rugged road to TV 
stardom. Eric Fleming has been an oil-field roustabout, 
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Wondermen of the Westerns 


For TV fans who dig them the most—which includes a crashingly high percentage 


of all viewers—a gallery of pictures of some top stars from top-rated outdoor dramas 
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Talent and looks make Richard Boone 


Missouri farmboy, seaman, carnival 
huckster—and TV repairman—Steve 
McQueen can handle 'most any job... 
even making a hero out of a “bounty 
hunter'’ on Wanted—Dead Or Alive. 


Old pals call him "Smokey." Rory 
Calhoun, The Texan, was a forest- 
fire-fighter, semi-pro boxer, miner, 
logger—and well-established movie 
star—before he tackled television. 


a perfect Paladin in Have Gun, Will 
Travel—or an ideal Abe Lincoln on 
stage. A crack shot, he won intra- 


OWADAYS, mamas tell their small bike-punchers, “Be 
N a good boy and you, too, can grow up to have a 
Western show of your own!” And the odds are 
good—if the TV trend continues to go thataway.... Of 


course, it takes some mighty special qualifications to 


_has his individual claims to championship. 
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become as outstanding as those we’ve lassoed here. Each 
All have 
just one brand in common: They’re in show biz—the 
branch that combines the excitement of both rodeo and 
action-drama. . . .. Though many were born and bred 
conveniently near today’s biggest “cowboy” centers— 
the. Hollywood hills or the wide open ranges of New 
York state—there’s hardly a territory of the Union not 


service competitions while in Navy. 


represented by the stars of the horde of oatburners 
galloping through the nation’s parlors. ... Many of these 
learned about firearms the hard way, in Uncle Sam’s 
service. Some grew up on horseback. Others never 
patted a pinto till they faced a camera. Some are dedi- 
cated actors. Others claim their hosses are right smart 
even though they never studied “The Method.” All have 
had lives as colorful as those they now portray—but 
that’s another story. . . . Pictured on these: six pages 
are some of the most representative of these TV wonder- 
men, opening with glimpses of the CBS corral, con- 
tinuing with man’s-eye views of the NBC “spread,” 
and closing with a fair-sized round-up from ABC. 
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Oklahoma's Dale Robertson—of Tales Of Wells Fargo Although born to show biz (in Rochester, N.Y.), Peter 
—was all-letter athlete at school, officer with Patton's Breck was Navy gunner before he turned to acting. Now 
army in Europe, now trains quarter-horses on his ranch. he stars in Black Saddle—as gunfighter turned lawyer! 


we 


It amuses Gene Barry that Broadway hits never made Does John Smith look familiar, co-starring as sheriff of 
him as famous as Bat Masterson. Not only strangers Cimarron City? Maybe you once saw him in boys’ choir 
hail him—he now rates with his sons, as ‘fastest cane’! of film, ''Going My Way." Realname: RobertVan Orden. 
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Wondermen of the Westerns 


(Continued) 


Northwest Passage is an ‘'Eastern’’ set in colonial 
New England. But there are Indians galore and 
three tall, athletic stars from points West. Above: 
Swim champ, ski instructor Don Burnett of Los An- 
geles. Below: Tennis ace, skindiver Keith Larsen 
(left) of Salt Lake—and Buddy Ebsen, born in Illinois, 


educated in Florida, once a top Broadway dancer. 


John Payne, The Restless Gun, has starred in many a movie. 
A Virginian from Roanoke, he wrestled professionally while 
attending Columbia, was a flight instructor during the war. 
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Gymnast Robert Horton is dead-serious about physical fit- 
ness—and acting. Before guiding Wagon Train as frontier 
scout, he himself re-traced pioneers’ route from Missouri! 
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Maverick brothers have better service record than they True story of Elfego Baca on Walt Disney Presents was 
ever admit: Jack Kelly was in first B-29 to fly over scoop for Robert Loggia—former newspaperman and 
Arctic Circle—James Garner got Purple Heart in Korea! radio announcer who studied journalism at Missouri U. 


Sure thing about The Life And Legend Of Wyatt Earp Tom Tryon might have been a Disney cartoonist instead 
—Hugh O'Brian can really make it tough for bad actors. of playing life of John Slaughter on Walt's Friday-eve 
He was once youngest drill instructor in Marine Corps. show. Born in Hartford, Conn., he studied art at Yale. 
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Wondermen of the Westerns 


(Continued) 


¥ ee wae 
Old Laramie's a mite safer, thanks to Lawman John Russell 
and deputy Peter Brown. Veteran of many movies—and of 
Marine Corps—John's a descendant of California's ‘49ers. 
Young Peter was born in Manhattan, brought up in Spokane. 


Sugarfoot Will Hutching often plays his ‘double’ 
—but Canary Kid isn't likely to kill hero Tom Brew- 
ster and take over series, as suggested by one fan! 


Success as Bronco in Cheyenne leads to 
own series for Ty Hardin—''native Texan" 
born as parents ‘just visited'' New York. 


Towering Chuck Connors, The Rifleman, 
played basketball—natch!—buthe was in 
pro baseball when discovered for movies. 
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Everyone 


Likes 
Lesley! 


The Second Mrs. Burton’s Marcia, 


Lesley Woods, has known hard work 
and disappointment—but the people 


she’s met have never let her down 
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Fresh flowers have been Lesley's trademark since 
early job-seeking days—long before success in her 
career and marriage to John Abbate (at left). 


By ALICE FRANCIS 


Lae Woops (Marcia Archer in CBS Radio’s 
The Second Mrs, Burton) lives in the kind 
of romantic and stately Old New York house 
most people only read about in novels. A tall 
greystone designed by famous architect Stanford 
White, set flush with the sidewalk, from which 
one enters the large entrance hall through heavy 
double doors. 

Inside, all is spacious and handsomely propor- 
tioned. There are graceful stairways, high win- 
dows, polished wood floors, great stone fireplaces 
big enough to cook in—though, of course, there’s 
a bright new, modern kitchen. It’s the kind of 
house which blends past (Continued on page 73) 


Rene 


Ira Ashley (far right), producer-director of The Sec- 
ond Mrs. Burton, rehearses a truly stellar cast in 
all key roles. Reading clockwise from directly above, 
the members of the beloved CBS Radio family in- 
clude Lew Archer (played by Larry Haines), Stan 
Burton (Dwight Weist), Mother Burton (Ethel Owen), 
Terry Burton (title-role star Teri Keane), Marcia 
Archer (Lesley), Uncle George Deever (lan Martin). 


Lesley's husband John designs furniture as well as interiors, has 
his offices in their spacious home (at left). Most unusual of his 
creations for their own use is the “lazy Susan" dining table 
above—which can also be used in sections for buffet entertaining. 


CBS Radio’s The Second Mrs. Burton, written by Hector Chevighy, is heard Monday through Friday, 1:45 P.M. EDT. 
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Just to Be Jerry 
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William Prince and his wife’ Dorothy both went to Cornell University—but didn't meet 
until Bill was trying to get his first New York acting jobs. Married almost twenty-five 
years, they now make their home in Connecticut with sons Jeremy (standing) and Nicholas 
(strumming guitar), daughters Liza (fifteen this May) and Dinah (who's going on five). 


Prince is physician Jerry Malone in Young Dr. Malone, with 
Virginia Dwyer as his wife, Tracey. Cooperative cast and pro- 
ducer helped Bill achieve ‘'miracle'' of opening in the new TV 
serial drama and a new Broadway play on almost same day. 


HEN it was telecast over NBC-TV for the first time, 

just as 1958 merged into 1959, Young Dr. Malone 

had an enthusiastic ready-made following. The 
story of Jerry Malone, begun nearly ten years before as 
a radio serial, is still one of the most popular daytime 
dramas on radio. Small wonder, then, that at last it should 
be translated into sight as well as sound, centering 
around the same Midwest hospital and the lives of those 
who, in one way or another, are affected by what happens 
there. 

As TV’s Jerry Malone, William Prince at once seemed 
the personification of the self-searching, sometimes 
self-doubting but always dedicated and serious physician 
And of the loyal, loving husband and father, not entirely 
sure of his own wisdom in dealing with family affairs, 
but always seeking to be just and kind. 

It may be no accident that Bill Prince has so often 
appeared as a doctor, in plays, movies, and on TV. (In 
the film “Destination Tokyo,” he performed an appen- 
dectomy in a submarine, with Cary Grant administering 
the anesthetic. And he was a doctor—who turned out 
to be psychopathic!—in his recent movie, ‘‘Macabre.’’) 

Talking about his interest in becoming Jerry Malone, 
Prince says: “When I was still in grade school, I did 
odd jobs for one of two doctors my mother worked for— 
the eye, ear, nose and throat man. I swept the walks, 
mowed the lawn, cleaned the lab, and was fascinated by 
the cabinets filled with shining instruments. Having no 
son of his own, the doctor wanted me to follow in his 
footsteps. It was also my mother’s dearest wish. 

“One day, he invited me to watch a tonsillectomy he 
was to perform on a small girl. His idea was, ‘Let Bill 
come in and see it, and this way we’ll get him interested,’ 
and my mother gave her consent. 

“The plan worked in reverse. The humanitarian side 
of the operation was lost on me. The curing of illness, 
perhaps the prevention of invalidism. I saw only a defense- 


What a time-and-space problem | 
for TV’s Young Dr. Malone! 

But William Prince has just 

the family and friends— 

and the personal ability—to | 


accomplish “the impossible’ 


By FRANCES KISH 
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Midwest hospital is setting tor much ot the Malone 
family's life. Jerry's foster son, David, is also a doctor 
—and engaged to nurse Fran Merrill (played by 
Patricia Bosworth, pictured here with William Prince). 
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Just to Be Jerry 
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less little girl about to be hurt with one 
of those instruments I had been ad- 
miring. Just as I was getting really 
green around the gills, a nurse grabbed 
me and I was taken out of the room 
before I keeled over. 


a Aeoipa Mi er “Any latent regret I might have had 
acaienss a IRC ERIS: at not being a doctor has since found 
Outdoor life in the country is just what Dr. Malone would have ordered for its outlet in playing one.” 
the Princes—left to right: Nicholas, Dorothy, Liza, Dinah, Jeremy, Bill. A It was while he was in high school in 
fine dog's life, too, for Liza's ''Barky" (temporarily still, above) and Jeremy's his hometown of Binghamton, New 
"Jumpy”’ (living up to name, below, romping indoors with Bill and Dorothy). York—where he was rapidly attaining 
i his full height of almost six feet, a 
— slender blond boy with a shy manner 


and sensitive face dominated by eyes 
that were keenly blue—that the theater 
really “hooked” him and he could never 
shake it off. A teacher of public speak- 
ing who had been in the professional 
theater retained such tremendous in- 
terest in it that he communicated this to 
Bill, who began to work backstage with 
the school dramatic club. , 
They were presenting Maeterlinck’s 
“Bluebird” and Bill hit on an idea for 
some really spectacular realism. Blue- 
birds were difficult to come by, but 
pigeons were easily obtainable by boys 
wise in their ways. A bright blue spot- 
light would assure the right color, even 
if the birds (Continued on page 83) 


William Prince is Dr. Jerry Malone in Young 
Dr. Malone, as seen daily on NBC-TV, Monday 
through Friday, from 3 to 3:30 P.M. EDT, for 
The Procter & Gamble Co. and other sponsors. 
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fieldstone walls. 


Nicky, 11, shares father's curiosity 
about how things work. Together, they 
built a car—with a lawnmower motor! 
(Older boy's special hobby is "spele- 
ology," the scientific study of caves.) 
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Clockwise around the table from daddy Bill's plaid shirt: Jeremy, Doroth 

Liza, Nicky, Dinah. Bill claims to be a tough disciplinarian. Actually aa 
Dorothy, he's easier in many ways than | am with the children. . . working = 
projects with them whenever he can find time, amazing me with his patience.” 
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Pat Conway confirms the truth 


that, when a man cooks, chances are 
Wee A BIG, husky six-foot-plus guy like Pat Conway 


gets hungry—he gets hungry! And Pat is one of those 

lucky fellows who have a natural sense for putting a 
a dollop of this and a dollop of that into a skillet and turn- 
ing out, not only a meal, but a meal with a difference. 
To many a tyro cook, this kind of talent with food remains 
the mystery of the ages. But, to free-wheeling cooks 
everywhere, male or female, it’s second nature to alter 
known ingredients and put before guests a meal with an 
unusual and personal taste. ... For the husky hero of 
Tombstone Territory, cooking just comes naturally. And 
we'd wager that some comparable skill was probably the 
built-in talent of the Western stalwarts who operated 
as sheriffs during the stormy frontier days when the 
famous newspaper, The Tombstone Epitaph, recorded the 
life-and-death happenings of “the town too tough to 
die.” Dramatized for today’s viewers, the series offers fast 
action backed by authentic research into Arizona history, 
with Pat Conway—son of a top Hollywood director, and 
grandson of Francis X. Bushman, an all-time great in the 
movie business—engaging the admiration of TV audiences 
for his portrayal of Sheriff Clay Hollister. . . . For his 
friends, Pat may be admired as an actor but, as a gourmet 
cook, he absolutely wows ’em. Try his recipes as detailed 
here for the Conway super-touch with food. 


he outdoes most women in 


imagination in the recipe department 


Pat Conway stars in Tombstone Territory, seen on ABC-TV, Fri., 9 
P.M. EDT, for Marlboro Cigarettes, and Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 


"Good!" say guests Britt Lomond of Zorro and his fiancee, Diane 
Tutini (left), actress Pamela Duncan (right) of movie, ‘'Career."’ 
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Lured by aroma of food, "'Phaugg,’ Pat's kit- 
ten, purrs: ''Bub, let's eat now—cook later!” 


BOURBONED APPLES 


Makes 4 servings 
Peel, core and wash: 
4 eating apples 
Combine in a saucepan: 
4 ounces (1% cup) bourbon 
whiskey 
6 tablespoons sugar 
grated rind of 4% lemon 
juice of 4% lemon 
1 stick cinnamon 
Add apples and cover tightly. Simmer 
about 30-35 minutes, or until apples are 
tender and slightly colored all over. 
Cool slightly before placing in individ- 
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ual dessert dishes. Spoon remaining 
juice over each and top with com- 
mercial sour cream. 


CONWAY’S GINGER LAMB 


Wipe with a damp cloth: 
5-6 pound leg of lamb 
Make several slits in meat, down to 
the bone, and insert tiny slivers of garlic 
into the openings. Place meat on rack 
in shallow, uncovered roasting pan. 
Sprinkle thoroughly with salt and pep- 
per. Rub in: 
2 teaspoons ginger 
Spread prepared mustard over sur- 
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He-men and their womenfolk really go for Conway's Demi-Eggs Benedict with 
Hollandaise Sauce. It's hearty chow, for all the fancy Sunday-best trimmin's. 


face. Let stand 4-5 hours. Insert meat 
thermometer so bulb reaches middle 
of thickest part of lean meat, not touch- 
ing bone. Roast in slow oven (325° F.) 
until thermometer registers 175° F. Or 
cook 35 minutes per pound of meat. 


DEMI-EGGS BENEDICT 


Makes 2 servings 

Chill one (1 1b.) can corned beef hash. 
Unmold and cut one-half of it into 4 
slices. Save remainder for another time. 
Brown slices in skillet. Prepare 4 
poached eggs and place one on each 
slice of hash. Serve with Hollandaise. 


HOLLANDAISE SAUCE 


Combine in a small saucepan: 
4 egg yolks 
3 tablespoons lemon juice 
Add: 
2 tablespoons butter 
Stir over very low heat until butter 
is melted. Add an additional: 
__ 2 tablespoons butter 
Continue stirring until butter is 
blended and ‘sauce thickened. Remove 
from heat and add seasoning: 
dash of salt ‘dash of pepper 


dash of dry mustard 
Serve at once. 
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Ben Grauer has been with NBC since 1930, announcing, 
reporting, emceeing. He does many a special program 
and is heard regularly on Monitor’s weekend radio serv- 
ice, as well as night-time broadcasts with wife Melanie. 


Melanie Kahane is preeminent in her field. Recipient of 
a ‘Best Decorator of the Year'' award and of a State 
Department citation, she heads her own firm and did all 
the exquisite interiors for the Grauers' New York home. 


TWO HEART 


Broadcasting or decorating, meeting 
and marrying, Ben Grauer and 
Melanie Kahane have so much in common 


they can laugh at busy schedules 


By GLADYS HALL 


Relaxing from merry-go-round spin of two active careers, 
with poodle ''Dufy."’ On leisurely mornings, Melanie enjoys 4 
hearty breakfast in bed—waffles and all. Ben sits nearby, 
at a small table, feasting on a half-grapefruit and coffee. 


lovers OF LIFE, in every sense of the word, are NBC’s 
microphone maestro Ben Grauer and his wife Melanie 
Kahane, the noted decorator, industrial designer and color 
consultant. Says Ben: “We have an enormous curiosity 
about living, Melanie and I, and a love of adventure, of 
strange new places, new experiences. Also, we both have 
careers, with deadlines to be met, so we are on a self- 
created merry-go-round that never stops revolving. 
“Melanie and I were introduced, in 1950, by a friend 
who called one night to say that he was taking his wife 
and ‘a Miss Kahane’.to dinner at Whyte’s—the famous old 


seafood restaurant in New York—and would I care to make | 


bees 
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Together, the Grauers broadcast Decorating Wavelengths on the week-night Monitor, 
four times a week—brief, but brim-packed with professional know-how and the personal 
sense of adventure which inspired Ben and Melanie to spend their honeymoon exploring 
a just-excavated Roman temple in the heart of London and King Tut's tomb in Egypt. 


a fourth? Melanie has since confessed that, when she 
was told Ben Grauer would be her date, she said, laughing, 
‘Oh, heavens, is that bachelor still around!’ 

“After dinner, we drove uptown with our friends. As 
we were passing the Savoy-Plaza Hotel, I said, ‘Shall we 
dance?’ And we did. And, as we did, I knew that this was 
something more . .. love at first sight, in other words. 
That was in 1950. In 1954, we were married. You see,” 
Ben laughs, “I was very impulsive. 

“We had a quiet wedding, with only a few people close 

resent—including, of course, Joan, Melanie’s at- 
ater by her previ age 


> 
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from boarding school in Massachusetts for the event. On 
our honeymoon, we went to London, Paris, Rome and up 
the Nile . . . the Temple of Apollo in London, moonlight 
on the Colosseum, King Tut’s tomb—at all of which, mix- 
ing business with romance, I cut some tapes and sent them 
back! Three months after we were married, we bought the 
house that we knew was ours, at first sight—as you know 
when you adopt a child. A five-story brownstone (only this 
one was white) on New York’s East Side.” 

For Benjamin Franklin Grauer—born in New York City, 
June 2, 1908—the merry-go-round of the life he loves be- 


rho came gan to revolve when he broke into show business as a 


TWO HEARTS on the SAME WAVELENGTH 


(Continued) 


child actor at the age of eight. For the next decade, 
he appeared on the Broadway stage and in movies, per- 
forming with such famed stars as Helen Hayes and the 
late Theda Bara. “My last appearance on stage was in 
1925,” he says, “with George Abbott (then an actor) 
and June Walker in ‘Processional’ for the Theater Guild 
at the old Garrick Theater. And then, with time for an 
education running out, I went to college—City College 
in New York.” 

In his freshman year, the young man whose voice has 
since been called “the most authoritative in the world 
today,” got a “D” in public speaking. “Almost flunked,” 
Ben laughs, “a wound to the ego which didz't heal until, 
at graduation, I was awarded the Senior Oratorical | 
Prize for Extemporaneous Speaking. Three months later, 
in October of 1930, I joined the NBC Network as an an- 
nouncer and I have been with NBC—speaking extem- 
poraneously—ever since. 

“How does a man stay on one job for nearly thirty 
years? In my case, I’d say it was a two-way road: I 
was good for NBC, NBC was good for me. If a young 
man is on a one-way road, he should shift around until 
he finds himself. I didn’t need to shift. The kind of thing 
I did was constantly changing. It still is. There is no 
limit to the variety of things that are grist to my mill. 
Like a general reporter on a big city newspaper, I do 
a little bit of everything—on-the-spot reporting wher- 
ever headlines are being made, and interviewing the 
people who make them, the (Continued on page 67) 
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Ben Grauer and his wife Melanie Kahane are heard on Decorating 
Wavelengths, each Monday through Thursday, from 8:30 to 8:35 
P.M. EDT, as part of week-night Monitor (formerly Nightline) on 
NBC Radio. Ben is also a communicator on the weekend Monitor. 


Typical Melanie Kahane touch in the Ben Grauers’ living 
room: Fabulous porcelain stove in pale blue, from Vienna's 
Schoenbrunn Castle. Typical of book-collector Ben's taste: 
Rare items among the thousands of volumes in their library. 
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Hoping to add the U.S.S.R. to his travels, Ben studies 
Russian with help of language records. He's ranged far 
_and wide in his reportorial career, has Legion of Honor 
decoration from France, as well as broadcasting awards. 


*~ 


Subdued off-white and beige tones of their living room are 

highlighted by rare color accents: Paintings, such as the 
Mexican one by Galvan (above) .. . the pale blue stove shown 
"on opposite page ...a Korean lacquered table in orange-red. 


The Grauers love to entertain, have many friends both in 
and out of show business. Reading clockwise around dining 
table—Ben, Mrs. John Stevenson, columnist-commentator 


Bob Considine, Melanie, and Millie (Mrs. Bob) Considine. 
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After dinner, in the living room: Millie and Bob Considine, Ben, Melanie, and Mrs. Stevenson. The 
Grauers' parties range from such intimate gatherings to the memorable one they gave for three hundred 
guests, before their home was even partially furnished—'The Bare Walls Brawl,'' for which all but the 


_ caterer's furniture was only a painted fantasy, with "stage props" added by Melanie's impish imagination. 


By HARRIET SEGMAN 


IKE Peter Pan, Bonnie Prudden 
has a formula for eternal 
youth. Living in a body beau- 
tiful that’s as lithe and dynam- 

ic as those of her two teen-age 
daughters, 45-year-old Bonnie is 
vital proof that keeping fit is the an- 
swer to being young at any age. As 
a weekly guest on NBC-TV’s To- 
day, Bonnie has captivated an 
audience of millions who have ar- 
dently adopted her physical fitness 
exercises as the key to happy living. 
Her routines are designed to do 
more than just beautify the body. 
According to Bonnie, by letting off 
physical steam we become more re- 
laxed, our emotions get calmer, our 
minds function more smoothly, we — 
look prettier, get more done, have 
more leisure, and lead more reward- 
ing lives. Although she considers 
inactivity a greater danger to the 
figure than over-eating, Bonnie feels 
that a healthful diet is part of any 
fitness program. She says that “we 
eat mostly cardboard,” favors “live” 
foods such as wheat germ, eggs, 
fresh fruit and vegetables, avoids 
fats and starch. About dieting, she 
advises, “Don’t try to lick the world 
the first week. Whatever your pro- 
ject, break it down into small, at- 
tainable goals. Weigh yourself only 
once a week, for daily changes don’t 
count.” When should one become 
concerned with the subject of keep- 
ing fit? “It’s never too early,” says 
Bonnie. “The time to tackle the 
problems of old age is before they 
have a chance to happen.” 


Bonnie Prudden, physical fitness crusader, finds 


secret of youthful living in exercise 


A. Stand with feet apart, right arm relaxed, palm up. ward. C. Reverse direction, turning thumb all the way to 
B. Turn thumb to left in complete circle, bending for- right and bending back. Repeat 10 times with each arm. 


ay, 


Tone 
Chest 
Muscles 


- 


A. Stand erect, left foot in front of right, toes turn to starting position. C. Straighten arms 
pointed outward, arms bent at shoulder level. Tight- and fling back sharply. Repeat 10 times or un- 
en muscles of right buttock. B. Keeping elbows til tired. Then alternate, right foot in front, 
bent, snap shoulders back as far as possible. Re- etc. Build up gradually to 20 times each side. 


Continued » 


A. Stand relaxed, weight on left foot, right heel raised right foot and turn all the way out. Look down at 
off floor; look at right hand. B. Turn right knee in, toes. Return to starting position. Reverse and repeat with 
flexing left knee, and look at right buttock. C. Raise weight on right foot. Do entire exercise 10 times. 


General 
Flexibility 


A 


A. Stand, feet apart, seat tucked under. B. straight. Bounce torso down. C. Relax forward aie 4 
Hands behind back, lean forward—chin up, back and bounce limply. Repeat exercise 10 times. ) 


A B 


A. Stand with feet together, about 2 feet from 
chair. Lean forward, head up, hands on back of 
chair. Tighten seat and abdominal muscles. B. 
Raise left leg and drop head close to knee. C. 


Firm Midriff , 
and m 
Avoid Double Chin 


A 


Swing leg to rear, arching back, shoulders down, 
chest and head up. Tighten seat muscles. Swing 
from position B to C 8 times. Repeat movements 
with other leg. Do entire exercise 4 times. 


or 


A. Stand with feet apart, arms relaxed away from 
sides. Tighten abdomen and seat muscles. B. 
Keep feet flat on floor, swing arms right as far 
as possible. C. Swing left. Repeat entire exer- 


as lazy muscles become accustomed to 


cise 20 times or until tired. For this and other 


routines, even a few times is enough to begin. 
Gradually add a few more counts each day 
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(Continued from page 9) 

iti, Pat Carroll and Arnold Stang. 
only daytime drama to remain will 
ly True Story, now in its sixteenth 
.... Pat Buttram said it: “A cold 
s the only thing that stays in some 
olks’ heads more than a day.” 


You Got Problems?: Nina Reader, 
bullient member of the new cast of 
ove Of Life, says, ‘I’m too well-built, 
nd that’s the problem. People never 
elieve I’m sixteen. If I were only three 
iches taller, I could pass for twenty- 
ve.” She is five-three, with red hair 
nd green eyes. Nina plays the role of 
ftarbara Sterling. “I love the series. 
here’s something new every day, and 
ou learn so much.” Nina, raised in 
gland her first twelve years, had a 
aight-A average in the Royal Acad- 
my of Drama aid Music, and was the 
oungest student ever to win the New 
Academy Award. She came to the 
onies with her mother four years 
So, and has since appeared on Broad- 
fay with the Lunts and Nancy Kelly, 
nd has played featured roles on Alcoa, 
SS. Steel and Kraft. On a personal 
ote, she admits, “You know, I’ve never 
een kissed, although I’ve done a lot of 

aS an actress. It’s not that I’m shel- 
red. It’s just because I’ve never known 
boy I really wanted to kiss with.” 


Kwickly: On May 12, Phil Silvers ob- 
srves his forty-seventh birthday. Last 
far, wife Evelyn gave him a $400 
arinet. Phil, an amateur musician, 
loaned, “I feel awful. I’m not good 
1ough for it.” . . . ABC trying to 
Sure out how to turn their New York 
msation, ghoul Zacherley, into a na- 
onal asset. Zach, the ghastly idol of 
ew Yorkers, hosts horror movies on 
lation WABC. With make-up and 
othes that make him look like Frank- 
astein’s brother, he interrupts TV films 
| perform brain operations, explain his 
icipe for spider soup, or to play “Pop 
ie Werewolf.” The monster, in real 
fe, is John Zacherle, a bachelor, who 
ored in English Lit at the Uni- 
ity of Pennsylvania. . . . Good ex- 
ple of public-service programing on 
le local-station level is WWRL-New 
Work’s interview series, Are You A De- 
Wnguent Parent? Staff-man Leon Lewis 
s with leading sociologists, educa- 
, ete., will offer tapes to stations 
ross nation on a public-service basis. 
.. Gloria Monty, producer of The 
Becret Storm, turned down offers to 
a couple of movies, but now, with 
and Bob O’Byrne, will produce two 
plays off Broadway. . . . Robert 
ia, Elfego Baca this past TV sea- 
s working at Actors Studio. He is 
rating a Southern accent for Dis- 
next film production, “Gold.” . . . 


CBS Radio’s Young Dr. Malone. 
Frank, who once played Doc Ma- 
e is now playing Dr. Potter, a psy- 
tr. ho is at the moment treating 

| Becker) Malone’s wife 
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One Never Knows: Pretty Florence 
Henderson said, “I don’t own stock in 
General Motors. I wish I did.”’ She was 
being third-degree’d about a most un- 
usual occurrence. When Oldsmobile 
gave the sack to Patti Page, they upped 
Florence and Bill Hayes from commer- 
cial status to stars of a new show now 
seen Thursday P.M. on NBC-TV. Flor- 
ence admits the procedure was unusual, 
but adds, “I think I know why it hap- 
pened. Bill and I have been doing deal- 
er shows for the company for two years, 
and they got to know us so well they 
felt like a father to us.” On The Olds- 
mobile Theater, Florence and Bill act 
as hosts, sing, dance and, every third 
week, perform in an original half-hour 
drama. . . . And then, backstage at 
Broadway’s hit, “The World of Suzie 
Wong,” and into the dressing room of 
star William Shatner, who will co-star 
in the new CBS-TV series, Nero Wolfe. 
Kurt Kasznar plays Nero, and startled 
the producer when he showed up minus 
seventy pounds. They had to pad him. 
Bill, as Archie, has no such problems. 
“I just go on with my waistline as is.” 
Bill achieved fame as a young actor 
through TV. He had second billing to 
Lee J. Cobb in the brilliant two-part 
“No Deadly Medicine.” He got rave re- 
views for his performance in Playhouse 
90’s “A Town Has Turned to Dust.” He 
has worked in twenty-five other TV 
shows, including Hallmark. “But it was 
tough in the beginning. I’d get $300 for 
a show but—after taxes and agent’s 
fees—it didn’t mean much, when you 
consider it was often six weeks between 
shows.” A Canadian, he came South in 
56 with his young bride. “I have a mid- 
Atlantic accent,” he says. “It’s some- 
where between British and American.” 
He and wife Carol have an infant 
daughter. Bill says, “I’m the best burp- 
er. Three slaps and a squeeze. Most 
people just pat.” He hasn’t much time 
for burping now, for he is playing in 
“Suzie Wong” evenings and matinees, 
and filming Nero other days. 


Dog Bites Man: Jack Weinstock, a 
practicing surgeon, is co-writer on the 
Howdy Doody show. He actually op- 
erated for appendicitis on his writer- 
partner, Wally Gilbert, but isn’t this 
carrying collaboration too far? ... 
Many listeners to The Couple Next 
Door have asked for copies of scripts 
for hometown production. Peg Lynch, 
star and writer of the show, has had a 
dozen of the most popular broadcasts 
published, and they can be purchased 
from Samuel French, N.Y.C. ... The 
great music from Benny Goodman’s 
“Swing Into Spring” spec, last month, 
can be had on a regular 12” album 
through Texaco stations. 
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BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
AND INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 
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What’s New—West 


(Continued from page 13) 

“On the Beach,” working on Number 
Two spec even though its airing is 
months away. Fred didn’t fulfill 
daughter Ava’s request for a kangaroo, 
but he did buy a thoroughbred horse, 
Down Under, and will race it at Del Mar 
this summer. 


My Son, My Son: Some time ago, 
David Niven ruled that his family were 
not to pose for publicity pictures. David 
Jr., a soph at military school, lent Dad 
an attentive ear. A few weeks later, the 
English star got an urgent call from the 
headmaster. “Young David is holding 
up our student year book. He refuses 
to pose for it.” David Sr. had to assure 
Davie Jr. that posing with his class did 
not fall under the edict. ... The Builder: 
Latest addition to the George Mont- 
gomery—Dinah Shore place is a swank 
dog kennel with glassed-in wall, so 
Missy, 10, and Jody, 4, can watch their 
miniature poodles. It will be the last 
job of do-it-yourself George—because, 
“We can’t afford my services any more.” 


Yes and No: Yes, Markham, Ray 
Milland’s new series which bowed May 
2, will have the most varied locale of. 
any dramatic show. Footage has already 
been shot in Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York and Quebec, and Ray heads for 
the French Riviera in June. No, Prin- 
cess Grace won’t appear in an episode, 
even though Monaco will be filmed. . . . 
Gunsmoke’s Chester, Dennis Weaver, 
finally did it! He cut two discs, “Girls 
Wuz Made to be Loved” and “Michael 
Finnegan.” What’s more, he’s still pes- 
tering the show’s producers to let him 
warble some more on the series. . . . 
Marjorie Lord went straight from final 
filmings of the Danny Thomas Show 
into rehearsals for “Once More With 
Feeling,” in which she co-stars with 
Fernando Lamas at Hollywood’s Hart- 
ford Theater, starting May 11. Then 
she moves to her hometown of San 
Francisco with the show. .. . Pat Con- 
way’s biggest critic is his grandfather, 
famed silent-screen star Francis X. 
Bushman, who never misses a segment 
of his grandson’s Tombstone Territory 
series. “My phone rings after every 
show,” says Pat, “and it’ll be Bushie 
with a few questions and some good ad- 
vice. He’s a very typical grandfather. 
Just the other night, he wanted to know 
why my name wasn’t larger on the 
credits.” . . . NBC is studying formats 
for a comedy hour to take over the Sat- 
urday-night spot Perry Como is moving 
out of. Rotation of comics would bring 
back happy days to the funnymen, 
who’ve found it rough going lately... . 
During the filming of a recent episode 
of Trackdown, the script called for star 
Robert Culp to be handcuffed to char- 
acter actor Addison Richards. All went 
well until it was time to release the 
two. The propman looked dismayed— 


‘he’d neglected to provide a key! The 


shackled pair had to eat lunch hand- 
cuffed together until a locksmith ar- 
rived. ‘Fortunately,’ quipped Bob, 
“we're both light eaters!” ae 
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Home is the Hunter 


... home from the Sea Hunt—and to see Lloyd Bridges there is to know he needs no other “hobby” 


ESCRIBING his location work for the roaring Ziv 
D series, Sea Hunt, Lloyd Bridges sums up with 

what must be the understatement of the television 
year: “It’s a lot safer at home.” Six-two, blond and 
rugged of build, Lloyd isn’t the man to complain. A prime 
fact of his life is his “actor’s life,” whose everyday 
routines, these days, pack a wallop and downright haz- 
ard to limb and life-expectancy alike. Lloyd realizes the 
sea-going show, though rough at times, is not neces- 
sarily a dangerous proposition, but that “you do have 
to be on your toes, alert all the time.” On location, a 
while back, at Lake Mead, for example, fourteen mem- 
bers of the company were laid up with broken bones or 
sprains. “We were fortunate the first thirty-nine,” says 
the star, “the most that happened was that everybody 
got seasick.” ... Man’s man par excellence, Lloyd turns 
into a veritable “boy’s boy” the minute he goes home 
and changes into the polo shirt and denims that have 
become his off-camera uniform. His sons, Beau and Jeff, 
would rather be roughhousing with Dad than with their 
own friends. At five, little Cindy is, of course, the apple 
of her daddy’s eye. Dorothy Bridges tells how “two or 
three times, the doorbell has rung and some little child 
will be asking, ‘Can Lloyd come out to play?’ He is 
always organizing some street ballgame or other,” 
says she. . .. The Bridges entertain a great deal at 
home but, here again, the thing they both enjoy most is 


providing a fun atmosphere for entertaining their 
children’s friends. “It is wonderful, from a selfish point 


of view,” says Lloyd. “I don’t know . . . just being 
around the kids makes me very happy. They are so 
honest and free.” . . . Lloyd traces his career-choice to 
his childhood in San Leandro, California. His mother 
used to trundle the youngster off to his father’s theater 
and leave him there while she did her shopping. Lloyd’s 
dad had been against his acting career, but became 
reconciled to it over the years, seeing that his son was 
utterly happy and coming to achieve no mean success, 
via such films as “High Noon,” “Home of the Brave,” 
“The Goddess,” and finally the Sea Hunt series. Nowa- 
days, Lloyd’s dad looks after the business end of his 
son’s affairs, while Lloyd happily reads “every page of 
the paper but the financial news.” Both Lloyd and 
Dorothy feel it an irony that, after years of struggle, 
they now have the money, but not the time, to go 
looking for a new house or a piece of land. They’ve al- 
ways loved travel, and it’s a current project of Dorothy’s 
to get the Sea Hunt crew to Honolulu for shooting, and 
have the whole family go along for a vacation. Son Beau 
takes it for granted he'll be an actor eventually, and his 
parents feel that any travel or professional experience he 
can get is all to the good. To Lloyd and Dorothy, building 
the younger Bridges’ is a perennial, fulltime and utterly 
delightful job. 


eff, nine, shows Lloyd painting he Bridges puppet show: That's Jeff Beau, sixteen, studies acting clas- 
id in school based on Sea Hunt. “backstage,"' Dorothy, Cindy, Lloyd. sic, Boleslavsky, with Dad Lloyd. 


Get in this “'act,"' too, checking microscope findings. 


THE RECORD PLAYERS 


Proud of Pittsburgh, Art plays city-guide to Boston's Ames Brothers. 


FROSTING FOR 
OuUR BIRTHDAY CAKE 


ARDON the civic pride, but Pitts- 

burgh, where your pal Pallan holds 
forth, is having one wow of a birth- 
day celebration. Can’t blame us— 
we’re 200 years young! 

For a Bicentennial blow-out to take 
the cake, picture for yourself some of 
the great talent that’s come from the 
Pittsburgh area gathered around the 
candles singing “Happy Birthday.” 

Our spectacular would include that 
fellow from nearby Canonsburg who 
used to help out in the barber shop 
for fifty cents a week. He went to the 
“top” fast and had his own tonsorial 
parlor while still in his teens. But the 
lure of band-singing and the big mon- 
ey it paid—twenty-eight dollars a 
week—was too much. Canonsburg lost 
a good barber, but the nation gained 
a fine vocalist, recording personality 
and television star who recently inked 
a $25,000,000 contract—Perry Como. 

There’d be room for Norma Jean 
Speranza. Half-a-dozen years ago, this 
petite miss was earning six dollars an 
evening singing with a Pittsburgh 
band. A local record distributor, Jim 
Winston, was so impressed by her 
voice that he sent a tape to Mitch 
Miller. The recording contract was 


By ART PALLAN 


followed by a run on the Dave Garro- 
way show, night-club engagements 
and movie work for Miss Speranza— 
better known outside of Avonmore, 
Pa., as Jill Corey. 

To the Pittsburgh birthday chorus, 
add a lovely lass who delighted Pitts- 
burgh Playhouse audiences, a few 
years ago, with her acting, her sing- 
ing, her beauty and her charm. Hard- 
ly any time elapsed before she was 
co-starring with Gordon MacRae in 
the movie versions of “Oklahoma!” 
and “Carousel.” She still uses the 
name she was born with in Smith- 
ton, Pennsylvania—Shirley Jones. 

Let’s not forget Billy, who used to 
sing at Pittsburgh church affairs, 
when he was a little boy. He later 
toured with Earl Hines’ band, or- 
ganized his own orchestra and then 
became a sensational singer. He still 
returns to Pittsburgh for visits home 
and engagements at leading night 
spots. Eckstine’s his last name; af- 
fectionately, he’s “Mr. B.” 

In the early ’30s, a young trumpet 
player from nearby Jeannette, Pa., 
was tooting with dance bands to pick 
up money so that he might enter Car- 
negie Tech. There he divided his 


Art Pallan is heard over KDKA in Pittsburgh, each Monday through Saturday, from 4 to 8 P.M. 


Billy 
Eckstine | 


Our pal, and yours, Art Pallan 
of KDKA, evokes a big bash for 
Pittsburgh's bicentennial, with 
all her native Jacks and Jills 


to sing the Happy Birthday song 


studies between engineering and mu- 


sic—but the trumpet triumphed over 


the slide-rule. He added singing to his | 
band stints and eventually formed his 


own orchestra. Some fifty million of | 
his records have been bought by fans | 


of this chap—Vaughn Monroe. 


The birthday wouldn’t be complete . 
without Eileen Rodgers, city born- | 
and-bred, Dino Crocetti of Steuben- 


ville, crooning in his best Dean Martin 


style, and pretty Peggy King, who | 


used to call Greensburg home. 
Pittsburgh products could provide 


some first-rate accompaniment. How | 


can you top jazzdom’s great pianist, 


Erroll Garner? And consider orchestra | 


leader and arranger extraordinaire, 
Billy May; swing 
Smith; movie and TV (Peter Gunn) 


composer-conductor Henry Mancini 


of Aliquippa, Pa., and many more. 


And we'd have to start our birthday 


song with “a-one, a-two, a-three.” 
For Lawrence Welk’s career started 
to bubble over when he played Pitts- | 
burgh’s William Penn Hotel in the 
mid-’30s. In fact, Phil Davis, a local 
radio writer, was the one who coined — 
a pretty successful phrase for Mr. 
Welk—“Champagne Music.” ; 


organist Ethel | 
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Two Hearts on the 
Same Wavelength 


(Continued from page 58) 
world over. In other words, I have never 
got in a rut ...and a rut is the one place 
in the world I don’t want to be.” 

A quick-thinking, fast-moving reporter, 
NBC’s Mr. Grduer does indeed “do a little 
bit of everything.” Merely to skim the 
surface, he made the first on-the-spot 
newscast of the assassination of Count 
Folke-Bernadotte in Israel. He covered 
the Lindbergh kidnapping, the Hauptmann 
trial in the early 1930’s, the burning of 
the Morro Castle off the coast of Asbury 
Park, New Jersey—in 1936—and every 
political convention and Presidential in- 
auguration since 1940. 

“Tf I were to name what were, to me, 
the most memorable thrills during the 
years I’ve been reporting,” says Ben, “the 
Morro Castle—for shock value—would be 
one of them. I put the first survivor on 
the air. He swam ashore and I inter- 
viewed him in a phone booth. For awe- 
inspiring qualities, there was the eclipse 
in Brazil, a spectacle I described from a 
remote section in the uplands. The eclipse 
lasted four-and-a-half minutes. To be 
present during that epochal four-and-a- 
half minutes, I travelled 10,000 miles, 
round-trip. 

“There was the return to America, in 
1945, of General Eisenhower, the conquer- 
ing hero home from the war. A thrill that 
will stay with me always was reporting to 
the whole world, from the United Nations 
Headquarters in New York, what the U.N. 
was doing about the crises in Lebanon, 
Suez and Hungary. Among the many 
memorable personalities I’ve interviewed 
are Israeli Prime Minister David Ben 
Gurion—a giant in his time . . . General 
MacArthur, ex-President Herbert Hoover 

. . and, among theater people, Ingrid 
Bergman, Katharine Hepburn, Shirley 
Booth and Helen Hayes, Fredric and 
Florence March, Abe Burroughs, Jimmy 


' Durante—all favorites of mine.” 


A virtuoso of the mike, Mr. Grauer is 
also a symphony commentator, panel mod- 
erator, master of ceremonies (he was the 
emcee of Pot O’ Gold, the first radio show 
to present cash prizes), and a communi- 
cator on Monitor. One of the most accom- 
plished ad-libbers in broadcasting, he once 
described a parade for fifty minutes with- 
out intermission. In 1944, he was the 
winner of the H. P. Davis award to the 
best NBC announcer, and he has been 
decorated by the French Government with 
the Legion of Honor. 

“Though I often think it’s strange,” 
Ben says, “that I, who am really a reflec- 
tive kind of guy, should be in the most 
unreflective business in the world. I am 
a deep lover of two things—archeology 
and book-collecting. In a less exigent 
profession, I would probably dream my 
life away among the old ruins and old 
books I love. As it is, the clock-disci- 
pline of television and radio has turned 
a procrastinator and potential dilettante 
into a meeter-of-deadlines—sometimes 
as many as ten a day, but never less than 
five. In one day last summer, for example, 
I returned by plane from the Brussels 
Exhibition in the morning, moderated two 
anel shows in the afternoon, did a three- 
our stint on Monitor, then narrated the 
radio version of an NBC-TV dramatic 
show.” 

And now there are two careers, each 
with a capital “C,” under one roof, two sets 
of deadlines to be met . . . for Melanie’s 
career, though in a different field, is com- 
'parable in the demands it makes upon 
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TV & MOVIE 
STAR PHOTOS 


Brand new stars and 
brand new pictures! 
PLUS your favorites! 


Ali handsome 4 x 5 photos, on 
just right for 


glossy stock, 


framing. 


Send your order teday. 
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STAR CANDIDS YOU'LL TREASURE 


5. Alan Ladd 
9, Esther Williams 
11. Elizabeth Taylor 
15. Frank Sinatra 
18. Rory Calhoun 
19. Peter Lawford 
2. Burt Lancaster 
25. Dale Evans 
33. Gene Autry 
34. Roy Rogers 
51. Doris Day 
56. Perry Como 
57. Bill Holden 
66. Gordon MacRae 
74. John Wayne 
78. Audie Murphy 
84. Janet Leigh 
86. Farley Granger 
92. Guy Madison 
. Vic Damone 
. Dean Martin 
. Jerry Lewis 
121. Tony Curtis 
. Debbie Reynolds 
. Jeff Chandler 
. Rock Hudson 
139. Debra Paget 
. Dale Robertson 
. Marilyn Monroe 
. Marlon Brando 
. Tab Hunter 
. Robert Wagner 
. Russ Tamblyn 
. Jeff Hunter 
. Charlton Heston 
. Julius La Rosa 
. Lucille Ball 
. Jack Webb 
. Richard Egan 
. Jeff Richards 
. Jean Simmons 
. Audrey Hepburn 
. Gale Storm 
e George Nader 
5. Ann Sothern 


307. Eddie Fisher 


. Grace Kelly 


James Dean 


. Sheree North 

. Kim Novak 

- Natalie Wood 

. Dewey Martin 

. Joan Collins 

- Jayne Mansfield 
- Sal Mineo 

. Shirley Jones 

. Elvis Presley 

. Tony Perkins 

. Clint Walker 

- Pat Boone 

. Paul Newman 

. Don Murray 

. Pat Wayne 

. Anita Ekberg 

. Corey Allen 

. Patti Page 

. Lawrence Welk 
. Larry 
. Buddy Merrill 

- Hugh O'Brian 

. Jim Arness 

. Sanford Clark 

. John Saxon 

. Dean Stockwell 

. Warren Berlinger 
. James MacArthur 
4. Nick Adams 

. John Kerr 

. Harry Belafonte 

. Luana Patten 

. Dennis Hopper 

. Tom Tryon 


Dean 


Tommy Sands 


. Will Hutchins 

. James Darren 

. Ricky Nelson 

. Faron Young 

. Jerry Lee Lewis 
. Ferlin Husky 

. Dolores Hart 

. James Garner 

. Everly Brothers 


FILL IN AND MAIL 
COUPON TODAY! 


271. Erin O’Brien 296. Lee Remick 

272. Sandra Dee 297. Diane Varsi 

273. Lili Gentle 298. Joanne Woodward 
274. Robert Culp 299. Teddy Randazzo 
275. Michael Ansara 300. Paul Anka 

276. Jack Kelly 301. Peter Brown 

277. Darlene Gillespie 302. Edd Byrnes 

278. Annette Funicello 303. Joni James 

279. David Stollery 304. Jock Mahoney 
280. Tim Considine 305. Jim Franciscus 
281. Nick Todd 306. Efrem Zimbalist, Jr. 
282. Johnny Mathis 307. John Smith 

283. David Nelson 308. Lloyd Bridges 
284. Shirley Temple 309. John Russell 

285. Pat Conway 3710. Gene Barry 

286. Bob Horton 311. Chuck Connors 
287. John Payne 312. Geo. Montgomery 
288. David Janssen 313. Craig Stevens 
289. Dick Clark 314. Steve McQueen 
290. Yvonne Craig 315. Conway Twitty 
291. Carol Lynley 316. Ty Hardin 

292. Jimmie Rodgers 317. Charles Bronson 
293. Guy Williams 318. Fabian 

294. Frankie Avalon 319. Roger Smith 

295. John Gavin 320. Tuesday Weld 
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112 Main St., Ossining, N. Y. 
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time, energy and talent. A graduate of 
the Parsons School of Design in New 
York, the chic and vivid Miss Kahane 
is president of her own firm, Melanie 
Kahane Associates, and president of the 
New York chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Decorators. Recipient of many 
honors in her field, she is noted for creat- 
ing the interiors for hotels and offices, in- 
dustrial displays, cars and airplanes. She 
also designs furniture, lighting fixtures, 
kitchen equipment, and fabrics. Recently, 
she designed the Playbill Restaurant in 
New York’s theatrical district, and she 
has decorated, to the last detail, many resi- 
dences—including the Governor’s mansion 
in Austin, Texas, the official residence of 
Princeton University’s president, Billy 
Rose’s town house in New York—and, of 
course, the Grauers’ duplex apartment, 
which Melanie’s taste has made so beau- 
tiful it must be seen to be believed. 

To cite a few of the beauties space 
permits, the walls, upholstery and an un- 
usual handmade rug (designed by Melanie) 
in the living room are a soft off-white 
and beige. So are the curtains that flow, 
from the ceiling to floor, at the windows. 
Between the windows stands, full-bellied 
and almost ceiling high, a fabulous and 
fabled pale blue porcelain stove of the 
Baroque period, from Schoenbrunn Castle 
in Vienna. Back of the long sofa, along the 
wall facing the fireplace, stands a very rare 
twelve-fold eighteenth-century Imperial 
Coromandel screen, almost twelve feet tall 
and considered one of the finest in this 
country. “We found it in Paris,” Ben says, 
“in flawless condition. I doubt there is 
another of its kind in the Western hemis- 
phere.” 


In front of the sofa, and running its 
length, is a narrow Korean lacquered 
orange-red table—the only touch of color 
in the all-beige and white room, with the 
exceptions of the porcelain stove, the 
screen and the paintings—including a 
Mexican painting by Galvan. At one end 
of the sofa, a beautiful eighteenth-century 
leather Chinese war lord’s chest is used 
as a table and supports a tall gold-ped- 
estaled lamp. On one table, there is an 
Epstein bust of a Hindu boy and a 
framed picture of Arturo Toscanini, au- 
tographed to Ben—the only photograph 
in the room. 

In the foyer which separates the liv- 
ing room from the dining room and kitchen 
quarters, a curving stairway leads up to 
the bedroom and dens. The library ... 
which houses some 3,500 books, most of 
them collector’s items which Ben has 


sought out, and found, over the years... 


is combined with the dining area. Mrs. 
Goodwin, the Grauers’ indispensable 
housekeeper, presides over the kitchen 
realm. The fourth occupant of the Grauer 
Menage is “Dufy,” the gray miniature 
French poodle with whom Ben romps 
about on the pale beige living-room rug 
as boisterously as though on an old sandy 
beach. 

“A self-created merry-go-round that 
never stops revolving,’ Ben says. Yet, 
somehow, they manage time out for home 
life, and travel, and friends, and fun- 
things—perhaps because they ride the 
merry-go-round side by side, sharing in- 
terests, sharing thrills and, on occasion, 
merging their careers . .. as on Decorat- 
ing Wavelengths, for instance, and going 
together to the Brussels Fair—which Ben 
covered with his tape-recorder, for Moni- 
tor, and Melanie (who served on the Com- 
mittee of Selection of Industrial Design 
and Handicrafts for the U. S. Pavilion) 
with her camera and sketchbook. 

“We do live pretty much side by side,” 
Melanie laughs. “We even stagger up at 
the same time in the morning—what time 
depends on whether we have a deadline 
to meet, or a plane to make. If a six- 
o'clock plane, we’re there at five-fifty-nine 
—one of the many traits we have in com- 
mon is that we make anything on dead- 
line. If we haven’t a deadline of any 
kind, we sort of groan our way to eight 
o'clock. We have breakfast in our bed- 
room ...I in bed; Ben at a small table 
. . . Ben’s breakfast, a very little one—half 
a grapefruit and coffee; mine, a very big 
one—juice and egg, waffles, or sweet rolls 
and coffee. After breakfast, we read the 
papers ...I, the front page and the thea- 
ter section, while Ben digs into the edi- 
torials. Then we leave for our respective 
offices—after which each is on his own. 

“At the end of what is, for both of us, 
a jammed day, we get home at six-thirty 
or maybe seven. If we’re staying at home, 
we're usually in bed by ten o'clock. We 
always read in bed. I catch up on trade 
papers or a new novel. Ben always re- 
tires with a rare-books catalogue—like a 
gambler reading the racing forms. We go 
out a great deal, though. We go to 
all the openings. Many a time, we get 
home at seven, clean up, get into dinner 
clothes and make an eight-o’clock curtain 
on Broadway. 

“With so many friends in the theater— 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, Fredric and Flor- 
ence March, Moss Hart and Kitty Carlisle 
—there are few openings we want to miss. 
After the theater, Sardi’s or The Playbill 


DID HIS KISSES MEAN LOVE? 


for supper and a 
ever play we’ve seen. . ve gt 
ing. We both love it—r sband 
fabulous dancer.” (“My wife,” Beau 
interpolates, “is a fabulous partner.”) aa 
“We both love parties—we gave one last 
week for our good friends, Eddie Albert | 
and Margo. But the best one we ever 
gave was ‘The Bare Walls Brawl,’ a black- 
tie affair which took place a few weeks 
after we bought the house. ‘Let’s give 
one now,’ I suggested, ‘while it’s empty.’ 
Barer than a barn, not a stick of furniture 
in it, undecorated and quite grubby. Clif- _ 
ford Dennis, from my office, painted fur- 
niture on the walls—a great big Victorian 
sofa, a console table with a fat vase of 
flowers, draperies, too, and bric-a-brac. 
: 


From the warehouse, I produced some 
gaudy stuff, such as you use to dress a 
set, including my favorite pink-and-_ 
orange canopy, which I used over the buf- | 
fet table—brought in by the caterer, along 
with some chairs, tables and pink table- 
cloths. A friend lent me some phony Ed- | 
wardian street lamps, with huge globes, 
and I stuck those around, along with some 
tall cans in which we keep blueprints at 
the office. On one of them I lettered in| 
paint, Unpaid Bills, on another, Mortgage 
Money, on a third, Donations Accepted. : ’ 
“We rolled out the red carpet for our 
three hundred guests—a small swatch of 
red carpet had been attached to each in- 
vitation, too. The food was wonderful. The 
wine flowed. Like Paris in April, with the 
windows open onto the balconies, it was 
one of those magical parties that, from be= 
ginning to end, was sheer perfection. | 
“We love travel, holidays .. .” ' 
“Oh, and did we have a wonderful skin- 
diving holiday, last winter in the Ba- 
hamas—and, the year before, in Majorca!” 
Ben breaks in. “Fishing, too. Yachting | 
with friends, we were under sail one day, 
and trolling, and I caught a sea mackerel— | 
big enough for four—which Melanie 
cleaned, stuffed with herbs and cooke 


He was a darling fish. } 

“We both love food, love it. Melanie’s 
daughter is an absolutely epicurean cook, 
of the mousse, souffle, and veal-in-win 
school. Now twenty-one, Joan has he 
own apartment and an editorial job with 
Community Chests of America. I’m not a 
mean chef, either. A member of the So- | 
ciety of Amateur Chefs, I make a great | 
Beef Stroganoff. And then there are mj 
peaches. Every autumn, for fifteen year 
I’ve been canning peaches—some I brand: 
some I don’t—and never lost a jar.” 

“We complement each other,” Melanie } 
says. “For example, on Saturdays, our one 
all-to-ourselves day each week—on Sun= 
days, Ben does his three-hour stint on 
Monitor—we have lunch together—at t 
Colony, or Voisin, or our favorite ‘21, a 
then we do the galleries or wander over 
to Third Avenue, where I do the book- 


Vital questions about life and love are 
answered on radio’s “My True Story.” 
For it presents real-life stories taken right 
from the files of “True Story” Magazine. 
You hear how people like your friends, 
your neighbors, your own family, have 
fought with life’s most difficult emotional 
problems—and how they have won 
happiness. Be sure to listen—for the next 
thrilling episode may answer your most 
important question. 


shops with Ben and he does the antique 
shops with me. Although Ben may not 
know whether an old chair is a Victorian 
or Restoration piece, let’s say, he has an 
enormous consciousness about antiques 
paintings and Oriental rugs. : 
“On Decorating Wavelengths, we com= } 
plement each other, too—for instance, I} 
may mention ‘glass curtain’ or use some 
decorating cliche, and Ben, from t e 
‘mere-man point of view,’ will ask me what § 
I mean by it. On the other hand, when: 
just before we go on the air—he sal 
‘We’ve got to find 


TUNE IN something like, 
(AA 29 optional twenty, I haven’t the vagu 
M ) TRI Ay STOR y idea what he’s talking about, or w 
T _ Tm supposed to do, until he explains, “W 
~ National Broadcasting Company ay Pave {futon run overtime’” 


What happens when a young couple vow, “No more babies!” Read “That 
ma Operation Men Can Have” in June TRUE STORY, now at your newsstand. 


a self-creat 
hope will 
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ten years of experience, he is a “new face” 


to a wide segment of the viewing public. 
This is fine with him—playing Pete Kelly 
is the break he’s been hoping for for 
years, and he feels that public acceptance 
of him in this part will be much easier 
than if people were able to remember him 
in other types of roles. Meanwhile, those 
same ten years in movies, with twenty 
feature films to his credit, will make it 
easier for Bill Reynolds to give Pete Kelly 
everything he has. 

This intensity of feeling for the role 
seems appropriate, for the part of Pete 
Kelly has been a long-time dream of its 
creator, Jack Webb. In fact, Jack played 
the part on a radio serialization for a sea- 
son, then repeated the role in a success- 
ful movie. Determined to stay behind 
the cameras for the tele-version, how- 
ever, Webb had been on the watch for 
several years for just the right actor to 
play Pete. 

One interview with Bill Reynolds did it. 
Some electric spark, some empathy be- 
tween the two men, signalled to Webb 
that Bill was the one. Pete Kelly, as 
Webb had always visualized him, was “a 
sensitive man, a man who feels things 
deeply, but doesn’t want the world to 
know. He covers up with a veneer of 
sophistication and cynicism, but that 
veneer is so thin you can almost see 
through it!” 

Webb recalls: “I’d interviewed scores of 
actors, with the part of Pete Kelly in 
mind, but I’d never even got so far as 
testing any of them. Bill was the first one 
who looked exactly right for the part. He 
looked like the kind who was highly emo- 
tional, easily moved—and yet kept it 


as 
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- Born to the Blues 


fairly well hidden within himself. And 
he looked like the kind who could pick 
up a trumpet, and make all his joys and 
woes come out in music. When I learned 
he’d really played the cornet back in 
high school, I realized I had a bonus. 
He doesn’t do the actual playing on the 
sound track—we have jazz expert Dick 
Cathcart for that. But he knows his in- 
strument well enough to make a con- 
vineing job of fingering. He’s just Pete 
Kelly, the way I’ve always pictured him— 
that’s all.” 

It isn’t difficult to see why Webb would 
pick Bill Reynolds for the Pete Kelly role. 
Dressed in a suit with a 1920 vintage cut, 
wearing the blazing bow-tie of the era, 
he looks as if he’d just stepped out of a 
cartoon by John Held Jr., or out of an 
illustration in the old Smart Set or Col- 
lege Humor magazines. Slight in build— 
his five-foot-eleven frame is sparsely 
padded with 155 pounds—he gives the 
feeling of being a taut, high-strung indi- 
vidual, yet sufficiently well-disciplined to 
keep his sensitivity hidden and under 
control. 

Serious and thoughtful much of the 
time, Bill Reynolds still possesses a won- 
derful, off-beat sense of humor, which 
can produce a flashing grin and light up 
his deepset blue eyes. Those eyes, he 
confesses, may look dreamy more often 
than they actually are. He’s nearsighted 
and—since Pete Kelly doesn’t wear 
glasses, as Bill Reynolds does. off-screen— 
myopia is occasionally mistaken for mood. 
Even contact lenses won’t solve Bill’s 
problem—he'‘s tried them and found him- 


the teleprompter for an occasional assist, 
Bill must memorize his script completely. 
For him, the little black box directly over 
the camera lens presents only a fast- 
moving blur. 

Reynolds believes that the new series 
will climb into the first ten toward the 
end of its first year. “In a season so full 
of Westerns, Pete Kelly's Blues should 
come as a welcome relief,” he points out. 
“But it probably won’t be any big over- 
night thing—learning to love jazz, which 
will figure largely in the show, will be an 
acquired taste for many people. It will 
have to grow on them, like learning to 
love olives.” 


Waiting for that year to unfold will be 
easy for Bill Reynolds. It’s the wait of 
the year just past which has been tough. 
The interview with Webb, and the 
“you’re-the-man” nod, came in Febru- 
ary, 1958. The pilot for the series was 
filmed the following April. From then 
until the past March was the long wait— 
lining up sponsor and network and time- 
slot, all the myriad details necessary be- 
fore a show goes on the air. 

No do-it-yourselfer, Bill wasn’t able to 
fill that year’s wait with the puttering- 
about-the-house occupations of a Mr. 
Fixit. He claims it’s a major accom- 
plishment and a day’s work when he is 
able to reduce a half-inch washer to 
quarter-inch size, for some emergency 
use. What time he does spend around 
the house, he admits, he is mainly getting 
under wife Molly’s feet. Since the holi- 
days, there has been more to do—baby 


self the one person in a hundred unable 
to wear them. This presents certain diffi- her dad’s attention. 
culties—where other actors may rely on 


daughter Carrie occupies a great deal of 


Bill did appear in several television 
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day’s growth 
Stetson. 

Of course, this year of waiting 1 
be the year during which other f 
were dangled before Reynolds. One 
offered a long-term contract, othe 
wanted to sign him for several plete 
still another had a series they wanted hiz 
to try. But Bill, with a regard for 
| Webb’s talent and abilities which 

proaches reverence, felt that the 

Kelly spot was the one he’d been wa 

for, and sat tight. - 

In a way, it’s a little curious that Bill 
has this strong feeling about the role of 
man who was trumpeting his loudest ad 
in the 1920s. Because Bill wasn’t born 
until 1931. That was in Los Angeles, 
where his father was a professor of eco 
nomics. The family mame was Regnolds, 
with the silent “g”—when Bill became an 
actor, he simplified it to Reynolds. 3 

No one else in his family has even been 
in show business, but acting is all that’s 
ever really interested Bill. He did toy 
briefly with sports when he was in high 
school. The family had moved to the 
San Francisco area, and Bill became a 
star swimmer at Sequoia High School, in | 
Redwood City. 3 

He still remembers vividly one swim- | 
ming meet, when he was leading the field 
in a free-style race. “I swam backstroke, 
and there I was, up front, and watching | 
them all trying to catch me. At first, I 
had a good lead, but my wend started go- 
ing, and I kept seeing them closing in on 
me. As I reached the side of the pool, 
just before I flipped over for the return 
trip, I caught sight of my brother stand— | 
ing there. His look of triumph was fad- 
ing fast, and I knew what that meant. | 
was only sixteen at the time, and most 
of my strength had gone into just plain 
growing—I didn’t have much reserve 
call on. I won that match, but barel 
Even though there’d been some talk 
about my being ‘Olympic material, I 
knew, after that match, that I'd never 
make it. a 

“The same with boxing—I tried some 
amateur stuff when I was in school. But 
I didn’t have the control a boxer must 
have. When I got hurt, I got mad. And 
a fighter who’s angry is no good—not in 
the ring. He leaves himself absolutely at 
the mercy of his opponent, and he’s on 
the canvas in nothing-flat. I knew, be- 
fore I ever left high school, that I was too 
emotional ever to be a real success in 
sports. But emotions are just fine to 
have for what I really wanted to do—ac an 
That’s all I’ve ever wanted to do, I hope 
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that’s all I ever have to do!” 


Bin’s first taste of professional act 
came when he was only fourteen, 
he’d talked himself into landing a bit art 
in a radio drama broadeast over radio 
Station KVSM, at San Mateo, California 
That part led toa weekly job, at the | 
nificent sum of ten dollars a week, whic 
was barely enough to cover his ‘carf: 
from home and back. But the m 
meant little—Bill had a chance to 
Besides, every once in a while, one of 
announcers would be called away fo: 
hour or so, and Bill would be allowe: 
give the station-break announcem 
He can still roll that station brea 
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groove in his brain. 
What money he could mana 
r during those d. 
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low, Novak For Hire. In case 
may have forgotten, that’s the series 
which first acquainted the country with 
the talents of one Jack Webb. 
After he finished high school in Red- 
wood City, Bill came to Pasadena, to make 
"his home with his brother Bob, who was 
a banker there. He attended Pasadena 
City College, and then, in 1949, enrolled in 
‘the Century Theater group in Hollywood. 
Within a year he had been signed to a 
contract by a major movie studio. 
_ In 1952, Bill’s theatrical career was in- 
terrupted. by a two-year hitch in the 
army. Interrupted is hardly the word, 
however, for Bill kept right on packing 
n the useful experience, even during the 
two years in uniform. By a crazy stroke 
of luck, he was pulled out of a Korea- 
bound batallion—pulled quite literally off 
1 Japanese dock, minutes before sailing 
time—to join the Armed Forces Radio 
‘Service. 
Headquartering in Tokyo, he was able 
fo act, write, produce and announce for 
the heavy schedule of entertainment fur- 
nished the troops throughout the Far 
East. He was in charge, too, of the re- 
corded programs of network shows flown 
over from the United States to be re- 
broadcast to the troops. Among these was 
one which became his personal favorite, 
as well as the favorite of many another 
soldier. It was a show called Dragnet, 
done by Bill’s favorite of the Pete Novak 
days, Jack Webb. 
Out of uniform and back in Hollywood, 
Bill resumed his career in motion pic- 
tures. But the studio where he was under 
contract was already giving the big 
star-buildup to a couple of their other 
male juveniles, and Bill, who could 
Bay character roles, got left behind in the 
dust. Generally, he wound up as the 
econd lead in some opus destined to fill 
e bottom half of a double-feature bill. 
As a contract player, he had no choice. 
He’s not complaining, however, because 
he did manage to survive ten years in 
the business, which is more than many 
an boast. Also, he made himself a very 
good living while he was doing it, and 
one of his routine chores as a contract 
player really paid off: It was his job to 
ead lines with hopeful young actresses 
who had been brought in to make screen 
"tests. He remembers the day when at- 
; ractive model Molly Sinclair showed up 
for a screen test, and he was assigned to 
play the scene with her. Molly didn’t get 
the acting part, but she did get Bill. 
Nowadays, she couldn’t care less about 
Paving an acting career—her days are 
ll of making like a housewife, in their 
little home in Studio City, not far from 
e Republic studios where Pete Kelly’s 
mes is filmed. When the baby came 
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( some very interesting facts, such as 
(the one that young people today are very 
auch like the young people of the 1920s. 
“They had the same hopes and ambi- 
ions—that ‘younger generation’ back in 
{ 2 0—the same feelings of frustration and- 
t aes that kids have today,” he points 
e crazy thing, to me, is that so 
Grok those young people of the ’20s 
sidasy parents, the very ones who 
n they aren’t able to understand their 
and daughters, can’t figure out what 

shouting is about. I’m going to 
nest effort to remember, 
gets o oe just what it was | — 
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(Continued from page 38) 
also does commercials and stage plays. 
“Fortunately, I can now get all the work 
I want;” Suzanne smiles. “But I want to 
have a personal life, too. So I limit my- 
self. I turn down jobs. I’m not a dedi- 
cated actress who puts her career above 
everything and everybody. For me, act- 
ing is an occupation. I work hard at it, 
and I like it. But I don’t need the ap- 
plause. My ambition in life is not to 
become a star, but to be a wife.” 

Until she marries, her ample room-and- 
a-half apartment in midtown New York 
is her refuge from the tensions of acting 
jobs, rehearsals, appointments, deadlines. 
It consists of one big L-shaped room, plus 
bathroom. The “half” portion of the 
apartment consists of a kitchen (stove, 
sink, pantry) compact against a small 
wall, with space left for a dinette table 
for four and an exercise machine. 

It’s not a big kitchen, but “it’s enough 
to enable me to cook for four or six peo- 
ple, if I want to.” She admits she hasn’t 
entertained much. “I’ve been so busy 
establishing myself as an actress. And, 
when I come home, I prefer to read, listen 
to classical music on the radio.” 

For a while, she used to go to a gym- 
studio twice a week. “I’d be so tired, I'd 
want to go home and sleep .. . but, in- 
stead, I went to the gym and stretched 
and limbered up, and then felt revived. 
Now, however, I have this electric bicycle, 
ride it about forty-five minutes a day, 
and it tones me up.” 

Suzanne’s apartment has white walls, 
and is furnished with a mixture of mod- 
ern and old furniture. It contains a blue 
rug, a couple of early American chairs, a 
modern dinette table with four modern 
chairs, a large bookease, a convertible 
couch, several framed paintings. “Some 
things I bought,” she explains, “and some 
were gifts and loans. Those paintings 
there ...a couple are painted by my doc- 
tor’s wife, and a couple are loans from 
the landlord. As I’ve said before, I don’t 
really want to feel that this is perma= 
nent.” 


It seems only yesterday, she admits, that 
she was Miss Utah of 1955, and a runner- 
up at the Miss America contest in Atlan- 
tic City. She was then five-feet-four- 
and-a-half and 113 pounds, with figure 
measurements of 33-25-35. Today, she 
has grown to five-feet-six, 120 pounds, 
and 34-24-35. 

She was born Suzanne Poulter, but took 
her mother’s maiden name when she be- 
came an actress. From Provo, Utah, her 
birthplace, she traveled all over Califor- 
nia and Utah because her dad was a 
salesman and never stayed put too long. 

She went to a dozen grammar schools— 
in Berkeley, Capitola, Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains and Sequoia—before she was gradu- 
ated from Oakland High School. Then 
she studied for a year at San Francisco 
State College, followed by three years at 
the University of Utah, where she earned 
a B.A. in speech. 

“Those were lonesome years,” she re- 
calls. “I never had a real close girl friend, 
even though I learned how to make friends 
quickly wherever we moved. We were 
poor, and I never had a room of my own. 
I couldn’t invite a girl friend to stay over- 
night. We were always living in tem- 
porary places, and I became pretty good 
at pretending things were lovely. 

“T learned how to adjust to new situa- 
tions quickly and our security was in 
knowing things could not possibly get 
worse but had to get better. Even when 


Be didn’t have money, Mother had a gift 


for making sure that my three brothers 
and I looked nice and presentable.” 

Suzanne started acting in the first grade 
and, by the time she got to college, was 
good enough to land the title role in 
“Gigi,” which she later repeated with the 
Denver Civic Theater in Colorado. 

She worked nights, weekends and sum- 
mers during her high-school and college 
years. She was a dental assistant, play- 
ground supervisor, package-wrapper in a 
department store, nurses’ aid, waitress, 
secretary at the university, salesgirl and 
receptionist at Station KUTV in Salt Lake 
City, where she became the “weather 
girl’—and subsequently decided to enter 
the Miss Utah contest. 

During this period, Suzanne fell in love 
with a man five years older than herself. 
It was a business-office friendship which 
slowly blossomed. When he realized she 
was serious about becoming an actress, 
he hurried to give her an engagement ring 
on Christmas Eve. “I had told myself that 
Yd marry him someday,” Suzanne recalls, 
“but not so soon. When he gave me the 
ring and asked me to marry him, I ac- 
cepted without thinking too deeply. I 
was not being realistic.” 

The climax came when Suzanne’s dad 
died. Her mother, realizing she was not 
prepared to face a husband-less future, 
tried nursing and later enrolled at the 
University of Utah for a degree in busi- 
ness administration. Suzanne found her- 
self torn between wanting to enter the 
Miss Utah contest and develop a career as 
an actress .. . and staying home to help 
her mother raise her kid brothers. 

She had to make a profound decision. 
But, instead of depending on logic, she 
let her heart rule. “My instincts have 
always been accurate for me, and they 
told me to leave home. Of course, I had 
guilty feelings about leaving my mother 
and breaking my engagement.” 

She gave the boy back the ring, won 
the Miss Utah contest, and left for Atlan- 
tic City with her life savings—about two 
hundred dollars. ... 


Today, she knows she made the right de- 
cision. Her mother, who had married at 
seventeen and never completed her edu- 
cation, will soon be getting her degree. 
“She has blossomed out wonderfully, and 
is really enjoying life,’ smiles Suzanne. 
Her brothers are fine, too. “And I am 
now in a position to help them, financially. 
So everything worked out all right!” 

She recalls how her mother made the 
trip from Salt Lake City to Atlantic City 
by bus, because she couldn’t afford train 
or plane fare. She did not, of course, see 
Suzanne win the Miss America title ... 
but she was happy when Suzanne did 
Ophelia’s mad scene from “Hamlet” and 
won the Grand Talent Award: $1,000 for 
a course at the American Theater Wing 
and living expenses at a hotel for women 
in New York. 

Mother then took a bus back to Salt 
Lake, and Suzanne went on to New 
York . .. where she didn’t know a soul, 
outside of a friendly newspaper columnist 
she had met in Atlantic City, Frank 
Farrell. 

In New York, Suzanne was just another 
aspiring actress, competing with several 
thousand other hopefuls. To save money, 
after the scholarship ran out, she shared 
a room with another beauty winner, Carla 
Huston, for two-and-a-half years. She 
worked as a receptionist in an advertising 
agency, ran over to Frank Farrell’s radio 
show during lunchtime, to do commer- 
cials, and attended drama school at night. 

“And, in between, I looked for jobs.” 
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She averaged about three hours’ sleep a 
night. “I don’t know how I survived. But 
I guess I’m just very healthy. Even now, 
when I feel a cold coming on, I keep busy 
and just ignore the cold until it goes 
away. : 

Along with her good physical health 
she enjoyed spiritual health. “I was 
raised a Mormon, and I don’t smoke or 


drink, and I carry with me wonderful 
memories of Mormon youth activities and. 


church worship. My faith gives me tre- 
mendous strength.” 


By now, Suzanne has firmly established | 


herself as an actress. She can take her 
choice of jobs; she has money in the 
bank; she is financially independent; she 
is secure in the knowledge that she can 
get all the dates she wants. 

But it’s not more dates she wants... . 
it’s meeting the right man. 
that romantic love is very important. I 
have fallen in love since leaving Salt Lake 
City, and I know there is a big difference 
between ‘falling in love’ and loving some- 
body.” 

Suzanne has dated some of the hand- 


somest and nicest young men in New | 


York, including the two popular bachelors 
she works with—Merv Griffin and Jim 
Franciscus—and Jody McCrea, Michael 
Tolan, Jim Olsen. But she is still search- 
Seg VeS Ss 5 

Of course, she has seen a lot of broken 
marriages, but she does not permit that 
to disillusion her. “I know what a happy 
marriage is. I see them in abundance, 
when I go back home to Salt Lake City. As 
for the unhappy marriages, they are un- 
happy because the people involved are 
not real. They’re the kind who married 
to improve their social or economic posi- 


tion, to help their careers, or because they | 


felt it was time to marry. 


‘Despite all this, I look forward to get- | 


ting married. I want to have children. I 
feel a strong maternal instinct, and I want 
so much to be a mother. . . . People who 
love each other and want to have chil- 
dren . . . that is the most blissful way to 
ive. 

“TLet’s face it,” she says, “living alone 
cannot ever produce real happiness. You 


have to be in a surrounding where you | 


think of somebody else, where you are 
doing for somebody else, where you are 
appreciated for what you are—including 
your faults.” 


Suzanne has a pretty good idea of the 
kind of man she would like to marry. “He 
has to have integrity. He must not com- 
promise for what he believes he ought to 
have. He must be highly honest. For 
example, I could never be interested in 
a man who is devious about what he 
wants and how he gets it. I could not 
1Ove any man who is successful because 
e 


success.” 
She says she is not going to be a re- 
former: “I would not expect to change | 


the man or his habits. I think that, by 
the time anybody gets to the age that I 
would marry him, he would be impossible 
to change, anyway. I would never marry 
anyone in the hopes of changing him. I 
think it’s a woman’s place to adapt to a 


man’s life. She should step gladly, cheer- 


fully into his way of life.” 


She can never forget the poverty of her | 


childhood, yet she does not put money 
first in thinking of marriage. “I think it 
is important not to be poor; but I do not 
think it is important to be rich.” She 
would like to establish herself so firmly 
as a top actress that, if it’s necessary to 
work after marriage, she can do so. “But 


“T know now | 


does not care how he attains his | 


don’t look forward to a lifetime of 
working. I’d rather work only until the 
children come. 

“Of course, I expect the man I marry 
to be able to provide for me, but again, 
that’s not too important. I want to marry 
a man with whom I can share an inter- 
esting and varied life, preferably a man 
with an interesting occupation.” 

When she finds the right man, Suzanne 
insists, “I will give to marriage everything 
‘I have learned . . . everything that’s me, 
Td give wholeheartedly. I would work 
like the devil for a good marriage.” And 
she knows how to provide a comfortable 
home for her loved ones. “When I was 
young, I had to learn to be self-sufficient, 
‘to be creative at home, to cook, wash, 
end and clean, to make the home cozy 
‘and warm. 

“J have a knack for making a home 
cozy, and I’m pretty sensible about fi- 
mances. I know how to stretch a dollar. 
Because we never had money for expen- 
‘sive meats, I learned early in life to make 
the most of hamburger. I can still make a 
fine meat loaf: I baste the ground meat 
ith mushroom soup, mix it with bread 
‘crumbs, onions and eggs, and put mush- 
‘rooms on top. Then I let it cook in the 
oven forty-five minutes.” 

_ She picked up the baking habit from 
her mother, who’s always enjoyed baking. 
“When friends come over, I like to greet 
hem with something I baked.” For a re- 
cent Sunday brunch, she baked a coffee 
cake. But, most of the time, she enjoys 
making fresh fruit pies. “I really have a 
flair for pie crust! I flake it with a fork, . 
and put very little water in it. I never 
touch it with my hands. If I have to knead 
it, I do it with wax paper. In that way, 
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fiecting the two people who live there, 
Lesley and her husband, John Abbate. 
Lesley has been an actress since school- 
days at St. Joseph’s Academy in Des 
Moines, Iowa, and later in Chicago, New 
York, and Rome, Italy. John is an interior 
designer, having worked for his M.A. in 
architecture at Harvard. This house com- 
bines their home (on two floors) and his 
Studios and offices (on the remaining 
floors). 

John designs furniture, as well as com- 
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from the Old World and the New. Some- 
times he adapts an Old World design to 
modern materials. His long conference 
table in the upstairs library is a fine piece, 
topped with black felt. The big walnut 
and leather chest is another design he 
apted to modern living. The room itself 
brown, gray and white, with color in 
s and upholstery and in the jackets 
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and bindings of the books that line See 


long wall, opposite the huge stone fire- 
place. Twin columns from floor to ceiling 
are at the window end, but even this 
rather formal note does not detract from 
the livableness of this room. It’s where 
they spend much of their time. Their bed- 
room and dressing rooms are at the back. 

Downstairs there is a formal living 
room, music room, dining room and the 
sparkling small kitchen. An example of 
John’s ingenuity in design is their dining 
table, round and travertine topped, with a 
built-in lazy Susan for serving. For buffet 
suppers, the table can be separated into 
two half-circles, one placed at each side of 
the round beige rug, leaving the center of 
the room free. The lazy Susan becomes a 
separate server for fruits and nuts and 
desserts, and can be placed anywhere. 

Both Lesley and John are incorrigible 
collectors, have now made a pact that 
neither will buy one more thing for the 
house without the consent of the other. 
It’s the only way they can curb that urge. 
John is a painter, of the modern school, 
uses bold splashes of color to stunning 
effect. His oils, and those of many of 
his contemporaries, hang along the stair- 
cases and other walls. 


In an odd sort of way, their professions 
brought them together. Friends of Lesley 
owned some property in Connecticut. She 
wanted to build a country studio there 
for weekends, dreamed of a small summer 
colony with a little theater. She interested 
other young performers, they hoped to 
bring in a few more. But first, she knew, 
she must have advice from an architect. 

Someone told her about John, just out 
of O.S.S., where he had served for four- 
and-a-half years. They discussed her 
project, and he looked over the site. “I 
knew he was a very talented young man, 
and when he told me I must be out of 
my mind to consider it, my plans collapsed 
with a dull thud. He said that both the 
time and the place were wrong, that 
materials would be difficult to get, because 
of continued wartime shortages—it was 
1946. There was a long list of good 
reasons.” 

Summer drama lost a home, but ro- 
mance gained by default. John took his 
would-be client to dinner, apologized: 
“You asked what I thought, and I told you 
the truth. That's what you wanted, isn’t 
it?” She had to admit she did. One 
dinner led to another, until Lesley finally 
decided she should cook a meal for him. 

“T fixed the kind of dinner most actresses 
live on,” she smiles. “Steak, a green salad, 
a plain vegetable. Easy to fix, easy on the 
weight.” (Lesley is five-feet-four, very 
slim, doesn’t look as if she ever had to 
give weight a thought.) John ate every- 
thing, said he liked it—but hoped that, if 
she ever invited him again, she would 
let him bring the food and do the cook- 
ing. She thought that would be wonder- 
ful, was intrigued by the idea of the 
guest turning chef. 

“He brought bags of things he thought 
I would like and should learn about. Differ- 
ent cuts of meat, vegetables I had never 
used, flavorings I had never tasted. It was 
a feast. I read cookbooks like mad after 
that, filled the shelves with spices, tried 
new things every day—and reserved steak 
and salad for hurried dinners when I was 
too busy to fuss.” 

They were soon engaged, but hadn’t set 
a wedding date. The day they suddenly 
decided to get married—because it seemed 


ridiculous to go on living apart in separate 


apartments with separate expenses—she 
had asked some friends to dinner, which 
led to some hectic arrangements. 

Lesley wanted to be married by Judge 
Anna Kross, for whom she has great re- 
spect. Judge Kross agreed, if they cou 


on a seta program. This made aie 


was regulated by a radio schedule. John 
had designed the wedding ring, but the 
goldsmith was still working on it. She 
had an old ring she used when doing TV 
shows but, in the excitement, couldn’t lo- 
eate it until just before she left for the 
ceremony. 

On the way home, after the wedding, 
they stopped at a pastry shop for dessert 
for Lesley’s unsuspecting dinner guests, 
came out to find a traffic officer starting 
to fill out a ticket. “You can’t do this 
today,” John told him. “I just got married.” 
The officer gave him a cynical look. “But 
it’s true,” John said, and brought out 
the license to prove it. The law relented. 

This was January, 1947. Two months 
later, they went off to Hurope for a 
two-year stay (or “until the money runs 
out”). They lived in England, Spain, 
Switzerland, France, Italy—but mainly in 
Italy, where by sheer luck they got an 
apartment in one of the finest theater 
buildings in Rome. “It’s impossible to 
get in there,” everyone told them. “There’s 
a long waiting list and no one ever leaves.” 

But they met the owner and, when he 
said there was one apartment only partially 
used as the theater office, they knew John 
could turn the rest into a home. He ripped 
down a wall, installed a small kitchen. 
They let the Abbates poke around in the 
theater storeroom, and Lesley came up 
with washable apricot velvet for the slip- 
covers she made. They picked up some 
antique furniture and John restored it. 

They even managed, by sheer good 
luck, to get a telephone—a necessity be- 
cause he was engaged in much research 
and she was thinking about some acting 
jobs. As a matter of fact, Lesley made 
two movies in Italy, including “The Lost 
One,” which was dubbed in Italian, and 
later released in the United States. (The 
other she didn’t like and hopes never to 
see anywhere.) 

Lesley was born of English parents in 
the town of Berwick, Iowa, and went to 
school in Des Moines. With her mother, 
she traveled to England several times as 
a child, but mostly stayed at St. Joseph’s, 
deciding to be a writer rather than an 
actress. ‘Then, when she was twelve, the 
school gave an outdoor pageant. “TI played 
a butterfly and took the whole thing quite 
seriously. It was really a charming sort 
of play and I loved it. But some mis- 
chievous boys ruined everything for me. 
They kept chanting, I didn’t know butter 
could fly.’ ” 

Finishing high school in Chicago, where 
she went to join her mother, Lesley studied 
at the Goodman Theater and then got a 
job in summer stock by saying she had 
much more experience than she actually 
had. “In fact, ‘much more experience’ 
had little meaning. I had practically no 
experience at that time. They had fired 
the ingenue—who had probably lied about 
her experience and been found out—and 
now they were stuck with me. I was 
scared, not accustomed to taking care of 
myself. I didn’t eat properly, became ill, 
and had to confess I had been living on 
malted milks. After that, everybody be- 
gan to look after me, and I managed to 
get through the engagement. 

“Although something less than a smash 
success in stock,’ she continues, “I joined 
two other girls who wanted to drive to 
New York and get on the Broadway 
stage. We invested in a beat-up car, with 
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laugh, as she explained that her life, too, 


' some tiny apartment. I got tired of it, 


_ afterwards, teased her, but told he 
“was no reason for giving up. They 


she phoned to say she ne ) 
stock at Spring Lake, New Je 
there was a part for me. I got a w 

work immediately, thought it wou 
ways be as simple as that!” 


It wasn’t. There were the usual 
jobs—selling in department and spec 
stores, modeling hats and junior cl 
But, when Lesley’s share of the apar 
rent was paid, the bus and subway far 
the telephone calls, there wasn’ 
left for food. One day, she went i 
Automat to get some soup and t 
from hunger as the smell of food rea 
her. “They fed me and were wonder 
Maybe they were used to hungry you 
actresses who collapsed at the mere aroma 
of something cooking.” 

Somehow or other, she managed to e 
out a few cents for a fresh flower e 
day, bought from a street vendor nea 
a subway entrance. She had no jewel 
nothing to make her stand out from othe 
eager aspirants for jobs who were makir 
the rounds as she was. And she discov: 
she had created a small name for hersel: 
Even now, people remember her and ask 1 
she still wears a crisp bright flower daily 

She had a part in a Theater Guild ; 
“Love Is Not So Simple,” but the 
closed out of town. She had a few of] 
parts in other plays, wanted to s 
more but wasn’t earning enough to 
tuition. “Three or four of us were 
ways trying to keep expenses es 


went home to Chicago.” Se 

In Chicago Lesley did a commercia 
a dentifrice. New at it, she made 
those embarrassing fluffs which — 
everyone in the studio into convulsiv 
laughter. The announcer stepped in 
finished the commercial. An actres: 
the show (Ethel Owen, who now p 
Mother Burton in The Second Mrs. B 
ton) was doubled over, trying to ke 
from laughing out loud. Ill leave rig 
now and never come back, Lesley thous 
and started out. But the director sto 
her. They all took her out to breakd 


trusted her with the commercial a 
Once she had a tiny part in a 
drama and the phone rang in the ec 
room when they went off the air. A 
came through the studio talk-back. 
a message from your mother,” ‘the 
in the control room shouted out. 
to tell you that you stole the show!” 
she almost died of embarrassm nt- 
novice among skilled performers. sf 
In Chicago, she played Woman 
White, was given roles in additional k 
written by Irna Phillips. When rac dio 
moved East, Lesley decided to go be 
to the stage. But, in New York, 
opened up again, with an opportun Ly 
play Joyce Jordan, M.D. It turned ov 
be a long-running serial and a good 
She played Nicole, in Road Of Life 
appeared on radio’s Inner Sanctum 
ventures Of Ellery Queen, Light Of 
World, and on many television dramas. 
also did five Broadway shows. — 
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written by Hector Chevigny, Lesle: 
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what comes into her head. Ma: 
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(Continued from page 26) 
living had never really occurred to Roger. 
He hac done a lot of it as a child, when 
his family lived in the Los Angeles area. 
He’d been a member of the Meglin Kid- 
dies, a group which put on plays in 
theaters all over Los Angeles. But, when 


he was twelve, his family had moved to 


Nogales, Arizona. Except for school theat- 
ricals, in Nogales High School and the 
University of Arizona, Roger had “retired” 


from acting. Later, falling in love with 


calypso music, he had won first places on 
the Horace Heidt show, Ted Mack’s Orig- 
inal Amateur Hour, and several other 


talent shows in Tucson, singing and ac- 


companying himself on the guitar. 
But he’d never figured on making a 
living at it, or at acting. In fact, he’d al- 
ways thought he might go into business 
with his dad, who manufactures Western- 
type clothing, or at least into some venture 


which promised more security than show 
_ business. 


But, once out of the service, Roger de- 
cided to see if Cagney’s opinion of his 


talents had been right. He headed for 


Hollywood—only to learn that Cagney was 
out of town and wouldn’t be back for a 
week. 

Roger decided to strike out on his own. 
He made the rounds of the studios, but no 


| one was interested. By this time, he was 
_ broke, so he picked up his guitar, and 


quite literally sang for his supper for three 


' evenings, at the Cabaret Concert, a Holly- 


wood supper club which has been the 
showcase for many a new and exciting 
talent. A girl he met there asked him to 


_help her with a reading for Columbia 
_ studios. It’s a Hollywood cliche, what hap- 


pened next—but it’s true just the same: 


| The girl didn’t get the job, but Roger did. 


By the time Cagney got back to town, 


' Roger had the Columbia contract neatly 


signed and folded in his pocket. He re- 
members how pleased and proud he felt to 
be able to report to Cagney that the ad- 
vice had been well-founded, and that he’d 
been able to get his start on his own, 


| without an assist from Cagney himself. 


The contract at Columbia didn’t exactly 
set the world on fire, however. He was 


_ tossed into—and lost in—a succession of 


“B” pictures. But it was all good experi- 

ence, and he was young, and he felt he 

was learning the business, even if he 

wasn’t getting very far very fast. Besides, 

_was at Columbia studios that Roger met 
ici. 

For Vici, The Advice came four years 
ago in faraway Australia. Naturally en- 
dowed with a dreamy face and an even 
dreamier figure, Vici had used her gifts 
to become the top-paid photographer’s 


' model in Australia. But, when one’s on 
| top, there’s no place left to climb, and 


Vici was getting a little restless. One 


| night at a party, she ran into Bob Hope, 


then touring Australia. Impressed with 


| Vici’s poise and beauty, Hope told her that 
_she ought to make a try at a movie 


career in the United States. Hope’s press 


_ agent, Mac Millar, added that, if she ever 


'_did come to Hollywood, she should call 


_ him and he’d see that she met the right 
' people. 
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Several months later, gathering together 
her courage and her cash, Vici hopped a 
plane for Los Angeles. Once settled in her 
hotel, she phoned Millar—and the rest is 
history. After a lunch date, he took her 
around to Columbia studios, where the 
powers were so impressed they tested her 
the next day. And, the third day after she’d 
landed in this country, she was signed to a 
long-term contract and cast opposite 
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Tyrone Power in “The Eddie Duchin 
Story.” After taking time out to get the 
Smith family started, with two babies, Vici 
went back to work at the studio last spring, 
opposite the Japanese singer, Jimmy 
Shigeta, in “The Crimson Kimono.” Two 
more pictures are already scheduled to 
follow. 

Although they met on the Columbia 
lot, and were married less than a year 
later, that’s about the only exciting thing 
which happened to Roger that year—his 
movies, “No Time to Be Young” and 
“Crash Landing,” for example, were made 
rapidly and forgotten just as rapidly. 

Finally, however, Cagney began to cast 
his biography of Lon Chaney, “The Man 
of a Thousand Faces,” over at Universal- 
International studios. He asked for Roger 
to play the part of his son. From that time 
on, everything went up. After the Cagney 
picture, Roger went into “Auntie Mame” 
at Warner Bros., playing Rosalind Russell’s 
nephew. And then into another Cagney 
picture, “Never Steal Anything Small.” 

And then 77 Sunset Strip happened to 
Roger. Until then, Roger had always 
played supporting roles, or juvenile leads 
in low-budget films. Now, suddenly, he 
was the lead every other week, alternating 
with Efrem Zimbalist Jr. as top hero of 
the private-eye series. 

For the first few weeks, Roger was ter- 
rified. It’s quite a switch, changing from 
crewcut college types to the smooth, wise- 
cracking sophistication which a role like 
that of Jeff Spencer demands. But, after 
his first few segments, Roger began to “get 
into” his characterization of Jeff, and the 
series began to be fun. The change showed 
up on the screen, and Roger began to pile 
up a phenomenal fan following. 

Although the television series has given 
Roger’s career the same lift a shot of 
helium gives to a toy balloon, he’s the first 
to admit that it isn’t all sweetness and 
light. There is, for instance, the universal 
complaint of those in his business—not 
enough time. Now that he has both The 
Career and The Family (in capital letters), 
he finds that the career leaves him in- 
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sufficient time for his wife and family 


Generally, he’s up at 5:30 A.M., and off 33 


to the studio long before Tracey and Jody 
wake up. He tries to make it home in time 
for a romp before their bedtime, but isn’t 
always successful. Happily, the two young- 
sters are the utterly goodnatured sort 
who can be waked at 9, 10, or 11 P.M. for a 
short session of snuggling with Daddy on 
the living room couch, and then put back 
to bed and sleep with no difficulty. But 
that’s not exactly the way Roger would 
prefer it. 

He’d like more time, for example, to go 
on journeys like the mad one they took 
several weeks back, when the whole 
household crammed into the station wagon 
for a trip to Nogales to visit Roger’s par- 
ents. There were Roger and Vici, Vici’s 
sister Margaret, who was visiting them 
from Australia, and the two babies. There 
was also the huge Smith dog, Nanook, an 
Alaskan husky who has delusions that he’s 
a kitten. 

And there was all the various equipment 
necessary to maintain two small children 
during a visit of several days. Any mother 
who has prepared for even an afternoon 
out with babies just four and eighteen 
months old knows you might as well be 
preparing for a safari into darkest Africa. 
Roger claims that the station wagon, on 
that trip, looked like something straight 
out of a 1959 version of “The Grapes of 
Wrath.” 


Ludicrous as they make it sound, you can 
tell this is what the Smiths really get a 
bang out of. They’d like more oppor- 
tunities to just take off for somewhere, on 
the whim of the moment. But with Roger 
tied up with the series, and Vici back on 
the set at Columbia, it looks like the 
Smiths will be bound to Hollywood for 
some months to come. 

Already, the Smiths have outgrown the 
modern ranch-style home Roger helped 
build, high in the hills overlooking the 
San Fernando valley. Roger put the roof 
on the place himself, added a couple of 
rooms after they'd been living there a 
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Roger’s guitar still stands in a corner 
of the living room, propped up against a 
corner of the fireplace. But he finds him- 
self playing it less and less, these days. 
Instead, when he does have any free time, | 
he’s apt to pick up his Contax camera and 
his ultra-new speedflash attachment, and 
shoot pictures of Vici and the children. 
And it doesn’t take too much arm-twisting 
to persuade him to haul out the screen and 
projector, and show a few choice slides to 
visitors. < 

Actually, all the slides Roger has are 
choice. This is partly because he is fas- 
tidious about his photography and im- 
mediately discards any faulty shots. Mostly, 
though, it’s because he has a flair for 
photography, a feeling for color and com- 
position, and the joy he gets from making 
a good picture comes through in the pro- 
jected photo. Much of his work is of pro- 
fessional caliber. He has, in fact, toyed 
occasionally with the idea of going into 
picture-taking as a business. 

His shots of the children are little short 
of wonderful. He can capture much the 
same quality Constance Bannister does in 
her baby portraits. He doesn’t wait for a 
pretty smile—he shoots when a character- 
istic expression flits across the youngster’s 
face. Consequently, owlish Jody comes out 
on the screen looking owlish. And Tracey, 
a born flirt if ever there was one, flutters 
a coy eyelash even as in life. You get the 
feeling, watching Roger show off his chil- 
dren and his photos simultaneously, that 
he might be happiest of all doing just this 
the rest of his life. 

The footloose, carefree calypso singer of 
the Waikiki beach has matured into the 
1959 Roger Smith, serious about his work, | 
and absorbed in his home and family. And, 
if he and Vici ever thank their lucky stars 
for their happiness, they do even more: 
They thank their generous stars, Cagney 
and Hope, for the advice which started 
it all. 


That Wonderful Year of Garry Moore 


(Continued from page 20) 

the outfit which produces Garry’s show 
and looks after his other enterprises. Big, 
young and handsome Bob Banner, execu- 
tive producer, drops by casually to in- 
quire about the latest ratings (Garry calls 
them “the numbers racket”). A sign over 
a _writer’s desk states: “It was funny 
when it left here.” A secretary sticks her 
head in the star’s door—which is always 
open—to comment on his new coat, a 
snappy job with a raccoon collar. “Poor 
little raccoon,” says Garry, looking up 
from his mail. 

Around the office are no signs of ulcers 
in the making; plenty of signs of success. 
The phones ring constantly with requests 
for interviews, pictures, tickets to the 
show. Garry is continually being asked 
to do benefits—so many that, if he ac- 
cepted them all, he’d have to hire some- 
one else to do his own show. One of the 
things he did accept—it’s the thing he’s 
proudest of being invited to do, he says— 
was the chairmanship of Easter Seal Week 
this spring. It was the first time a show- 
business personality had ever been chosen 
for the post. 

Now that he has teenasers in his audi- 
ence, he’s been bombarded with letters 
and calls from them, asking permission to 
start Garry Moore fan clubs. Garry turns 
them all down, explaining that, if they 
76 have any leisure time, they should devote 


it to more worthwhile projects. He 
thumbed down all except one, that is. He 
could scarcely refuse Nell, his wife, when 
she announced, after his first few shows, 
that she was about to become president of 
the first Garry Moore fan club! 

Garry doesn’t talk about it—he has 
steadfastly insisted on keeping his per- 
sonal life out of the public view—but the 
hew evening show, intimates say, has 
somehow given added zest to his personal 
life. “He and Nell go around holding 
hands as if they were honeymooners,” one 
of them said. “You’d never dream, to see 
them together, that they’ve been married 
twenty years.” 


For the eight years during which he did 


his five-mornings-a-week program on 
CBS-TV, Garry led the life of a typical 
businessman. He commuted from subur- 
ban Rye, New York, getting into his office 
shortly after nine in the morning. After 
the show, there were meetings and con- 
ferences and planning sessions all after- 
noon. As soon as he could break away, 
he headed for home, dinner, and a quiet 
evening with Nell and their two sons. 
Weekends, like many of his neighbors in 
the boating-happy community, he spent 
on the Red Wing II, a forty-foot sloop in 
which he explored the waters of Long 
Island Sound. 

This year, things are different. Both 
boys are away at school—Mason at Har- 


vard and Garry Jr. at Choate. With two 
nighttime programs—his variety show on 
Tuesday and I’ve Got A Secret on Wed- 
nesday—Garry finds it simpler and easier 
to spend three nights a week in New 
York. He and Nell have taken an apart- 
ment in the city and, as they re-visit their 
old haunts and explore new ones, they 
feel the way they look—like honey- 
mooners. : 

Among the other nice things that have - 
happened to Garry as a result of the suc- 
cess of his new variety show are his new 
record albums for Warner Bros. The 
first, which appeared in February, was 
“That Wonderful Year of 1940”—a won- 
derful year for Garry. As the introduc-— 
tory number says, it was the year of his 
first anniversary—he and Nell were mar- | 
ried in 1939—and the nursery was that of | 
their older son, Mason, who was born in | 
1940. A second album, “That Wonderful | 
Year of 1930,” was next on the stands. 
Both are based, of course, on what has 
become a weekly feature on the TV show, | 
and include many of the same songs. 
Garry had made other records and al- 
bums—with Durante, for instance, when | 
they worked together on radio—and more | 
recently he has narrated some children’s | 
stories and put together an album of his 
all-time favorite jazz musicians, called | 
“My Kind of Music.” Aside from one | 
number on it albu : ver : 


Pweg - Peak f | ole a, ie = 
d still ‘insists he has no 
a does, however, have a great 
rhythmic sense and beats a mean ama- 
-teur drum when the spirit moves him. 


Though he dreams up many of the ideas 
for his show, just as he did for his day- 
_ time program, Garry says “The Wonder- 
_ ful Year” theme was the brainchild of 
' writer Arnold Peyser. To get it together, 
a researcher thumbs through books of 
song titles; usually comes up with some 
two hundred. From them are chosen the 
nine or ten which are best suited to the 
week’s guest stars and which are most 
familiar. Like everything else on the 


show, the final word on the songs rests” 


on the shoulders of the star, and one of 
the things Garry’s discovered about his 

' nighttime viewers is that they want to 

hear familiar tunes. 

His original plan for his Tuesday- 
night Garry Moore Show was to make it 
as free-wheeling and spontaneous as his 
morning program had been. (And any- 
one who watched him remembers seeing 
him curl up with a lion, give away Dur- 
ward Kirby as a prize to a contest-winner, 
and other such zaniness.) After a few 
weeks, he discovered that this just 
wouldn’t work. 

Nighttime viewers, he found, didn’t 

_ want to hear Tommy Sands sing Gilbert 
and Sullivan; they wanted Tommy sing- 
ing his latest hit. They thumbed down 
comedy skits, which Garry had been do- 
ing some four times a week on his morn- 

_ ing show. Eskimos performing on trampo- 

' lines left them as cold as Eskimos in their 
igloos. 

The sponsors—who were laying $100,000 

' on the line for the show each week (not 

‘including $116,000 air time)—were dis- 
turbed by the spontaneous business which 
went on. For this kind of money, they 

' wanted a script, so they could be sure in 

' advance that nothing embarrassing to 

_ them or one of their products would turn 
‘up. : 

_ Added to all this, Garry and his staff 
learned that his plan was roughly equiva- 
lent to producing a complete musical com- 
edy each week from scratch. 

He bowed to the inevitable. The show 
now has a script and a format and no 
time available in case the elfin Mr. Moore 

| decides he feels like standing on his head. 

| As a result, it has a full quota of spon- 
sors and a growing audience. By mid- 

' winter, Garry’s was third most popular 

_ among variety shows, behind Perry Como 
and breathing heavily on the neck of Ed 
Sullivan. 

But one has only to watch a rehearsal— 

' and, a few hours later, the show which 
goes out on the airwaves—to know that 

the pixie spirit is still there. Between 

_ times, little bits of Moore business have 

/appeared. Garry whips an atomizer out 
of his pocket and sprays the throat of a 
surprised Durward Kirby. He plants an 

_unrehearsed but resounding smack on the 

cheek of Marion Lorne. (She is one of 
Garry’s inspirations and one of the most 

popular features of the show.) 

Garry left his morning show last spring 
because he felt the need of trying some- 
thing new. In eight years, he had _be- 
“come almost a fixture on CBS-TV and, he 

|) says, “when you become a fixture, you 
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od ‘part of Garry’s wonderful year. 


become fat and dumb.” Garry wanted to 
be neither—and if he was ever to try 
something new and different, this year, 
he felt, was the time. It wasn’t the first 
time he’d quit when he was ahead. He 
left the Jimmy Durante radio show in 
1948, when it was one of the five most 
popular programs on the air. Earlier, in 
1943, he had exited Club Matinee when it 
was at its peak. Each time, he wanted the 
challenge of tackling something new. 
And each time he’s had the satisfaction of 
proving he could make the grade. 

In the midst of his new success, he natu- 
rally has some regrets. He can no longer 
shepherd his audience around the corner to 
the nearest grocery to show his sponsor’s 
products. He can’t send his righthand 
man, Charlie McCauley, out to Cleveland 
to ferret out an unsuspecting housewife 
and bring her to New York for a week’s 
visit on the show. He can’t casually sug- 
gest to his viewers that each one send a 
nickel to a woman in a small Midwestern 
town, and have her reap a small fortune 
as a result. This kind of spontaneous 
gaiety, Garry misses. 


Because of the difference in his show and 
his audience, there is also a difference in 
his fan mail. He’s run into a shortage of 
birthday cakes and knitted sox and other 
such signs of affection which used to 
crowd his mail bags. Ladies don’t write 
him so often this season warning him to 
take care of his health and enclosing 
home cold remedies. This intimacy be- 
tween Garry and his viewers is, he re- 
grets, gone. His fan mail is more formal 
—and there’s less of it. The men and the 
teenagers who now make up part of his 
audience are not so apt to take pen in 
hand. 

As everyone in the public eye knows 
all too well, there is a certain percentage 
of crank mail in every bag. Mention 
Mother’s Day and a few irate communica- 
tions are sure to arrive saying, “What 
have you against fathers?” Mention jazz— 
which Garry does often, for he’s a jazz 
buff of years’ standing—and a batch of 
letters arrives by return mail asking, 
“What's wrong with rock ’n’ roll?” In 
his wonderful year of 1958-59, Garry has 
a wonderful new reply for all these: “I 
thought you might be interested,” he 
writes, “in the fact that some idiot has 
sent me this letter over your signature.” 

Now that he’s in TV’s biggest league, 
Garry’s being seen by more show-busi- 
ness folk than ever before. As he him- 
self explained, “It’s not exactly true that 
no one is looking at daytime TV, but the 
hep crowd certainly isn’t. Before he 
rocketed to fame, George Gobel appeared 
on my show at least thirty times. It didn’t 
eause a ripple. If he’d appeared on the 
Paar show just once, he’d have made it 
overnight.” 

This season the hep crowd is most cer- 
tainly looking at Garry. And wondering 
just what it is that makes him tick. 

It’s a thing a lot of people have won- 
dered about since the day, twenty-two 
years ago, when he was shoved forcibly 
in front of a microphone. Critics have 
talked about his charm and his sincerity 
and his rapport with his audiences. Psy- 
chologists have taken him apart and come 
up with something like “He appeals to the 
maternal in women.” The panelists on 
I’ve Got A Secret, asked a few years back 
to choose the word which best fitted their 
master of ceremonies, chose: Gaiety, 
charm, thoughtfulness and plain old- 
fashioned goodness. 

As for his audiences, old and new, who 
can express their feelings by the flip of a 
dial, they don’t bother analyzing. They 
just stay tuned. Which is the most won- 
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New tiny tampon 


29/ MORE 
ABSORBENCY 


No bulky applicator 


A wonderful new, safe kind of 
internal sanitary protection— 
that’s Pursettes tampons. The 
exclusive pre-lubricated tip 
does away with bulky card- 
board applicators—makes in- 
sertion easy, gentle, medically 
correct. More comfortable to 
use than ordinary tampons. 


Designed byadoctor, Pursettes 
are daintier and smaller in 
size, because they are com- 
pressed in a unique way. Yet 
they are 25% more absorbent 
than regular applicator-type 
tampons. A box of 10 tucks 
into a tiny purse. 40’s also 
available. At drugstores now. 


Pursettes’ 


By CAMPANA 


Free Offer 
CAMPANA, Box TR-6, Batavia, III. 


Please send me a FREE supply 
of Pursettes. I am enclosing the 
K, M or T from a box of my 
present sanitary protection plus 
15e for postage and handling. 
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Jimmie Rodsers_Thie i" 


(Continued from page 34) 

The house had been the subject of their 
dreams even before they were married, the 
objective of a penny-pinching economy 
campaign since Jimmie sang his first hit. 
“We were saving so hard,” says Jimmie, 
“we even hated to move out of that first 
little cottage, until my managers—Gabbe, 
Lutz, Heller and Loeb—insisted a record- 
ing artist was expected to live a bit better 
than that.” 

Then, last summer, they found exactly 
the right house in a suburb forty-five min- 
utes from the Hollywood studios. Jimmie 
describes it: “It’s ranch-style, with three 
bedrooms, a den, a large front room, a 
big kitchen, a half-acre of grounds—and 
more land I can buy if I decide to have 
some horses.” 

Colleen took over the interior, Jimmie 
the exterior. Colleen’s decorating scheme, 
evolved through the years of do-it-your- 
self projects, was highly personal. There’s 
some early American, some French pro- 
vincial, some modern—and a Japanese 
mural on the living-room wall. I just put 
in all the old things we loved, found some 
new furnishings in the stores and, with the 
help of a decorator, had other furniture 
built to our own design—we’ve always 
dreamed of that. And then I mixed in all 
the colors that please us. Sounds hor- 
rible but, somehow, it came out all right.” 

Jimmie cut off his bookings and saved 
four weeks of free time to design the 
grounds. “I’ve got forty-eight kinds of rose 
bushes along the redwood stake fence. 
Then there’s a palm tree and what I call 
‘flower pots’ scooped out of the concrete 
apron around the raindrop-shaped pool. 
Ive got a basketball court and badminton 
and Ping Pong, and of course there’s a 
barbecue. We like to live outdoors, and 
we like to bring the boys from the Vet- 
erans’ Hospital out here.” 


Proua of their work and happy in their 
new home, they invited their families to 
drive down from Camas, Washington, to 
see it. Jimmie recalls with some amuse- 
ment: “First they accepted, and we worked 
out a schedule of visits. Suddenly, my 
brother and his family, then my mother— 
and, finally, Colleen’s folks—said they 
couldn’t come. And they gave the lamest 
excuses! It worried me. I wondered if I 
had done something to hurt their feelings.” 

Next, Colleen, of all persons, started 
giving Jimmie trouble. “She’s always been 
one to keep busy. But, without any ap- 
parent reason, she became practically 
frantic. Every day, she was up at seven, to 
drive into town. She had to have a new 
dress, or she had to do something about 
the fan clubs, or she had to see a friend.” 

Colleen, in an aside, explains: “Day- 
time, I worked with the Edwards staff, 
making arrangements. At night, I had to 
stick with Jimmie every minute. By then, 
even the girls in the chorus line knew 
he’d be on This Is Your Life, and I was so 
afraid someone would make a slip—that 
he’d find out, and the show would be 
cancelled.” 

The absolute worst of Jimmie’s prob- 
lems came when he was asked to do a 
public service show at Santa Monica 
Civic Auditorium for an assembly of high- 
school students and their teachers. 

“Sure, I was happy to do it,” says Jim- 
mie. “Since the show started at two P.M., 
it didn’t interfere with my night-club 
engagement. It was nice to be able to do 
something for the kids, and I liked the 
idea even better when they told me that 
a national magazine was going to make 
color photos. That publicity, I thought, 


would mean a lot to me. But, when I 
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that those nee 


showed up for rehearsal, it was a niente 
mare. I’d never heard of such goofy ar- 
rangements.” 

Easygoing Jimmie had nodded in agree- 
ment when he was told to pay no atten- 
tion to any movement on stage. He under- 
stood that the photographers had to run 
around to seek the right angles. He did 
think it was carrying things a bit far when 
he was cautioned to stay well back of a 
certain line and, under no circumstances, 
approach the row of flowering plants which 
bordered the platform. “But I like to work 
close,” he protested. “I even like to take 
my guitar and sit down on the edge of 
the platform and play and sing right to 
the audience.” 

“Tmpossible,” he was told. “There’s a 
state law which specifies that, on this 
kind of a show, a certain distance must 
be maintained between the performer and 
the crowd.” 

“First time I’ve ever heard of that,” 
Jimmie muttered. What he calls “my 
Indian temper” had begun to rise. It might 
be added that the spirit inherited from the 
Irish side of his family wasn’t exactly 
quiet, either. The two fused when officials 
gave him his song routine. He was to open 
with his top hit tunes, sing for exactly 
sixteen minutes, leave the stage while an 
educator gave a fifteen-minute speech, then 
return for half an hour of folk songs. 

Jimmie blew up. “That’s no way to do a 
show. You open easy and build to a 
climax.” 

“Sorry. This is the way we want you to 
do it,” he was told. Jimmie just glared at 
them. Here he was, working for free— 
and, the way people were acting, you’d 
have thought they were paying him at 
least a million dollars. 

There was no time to argue it out. The 
curtain was about to rise. Al, his piano 
player chimed in. “Just follow me. I’ve 
been through the routine. Pll watch the 
clock.” : 

“Curtain!” came the shout. Jimmie 
looked like Old Chief Thundercloud him- 
self when he strode on stage. He’d show 
them. 

What followed was probably the strang- 
est, raggedest performance that per- 
fectionist Jimmie Rodgers ever gave in 
his life. Whenever Al played the intro- 
duction to one song, Jimmie struck a 
mighty chord on his guitar and sang an- 
other. Poor Al had no choice but to fol- 
low. He all but smashed the piano with 
his attempt to make Jimmie take “Hon- 
eycomb.” Jimmie just laughed and gave 
him a look which said plainly, Pll fix you. 

He was right in the middle of an ancient 
folk ditty titled “There Was an Old Lady 
Who Swallowed a Fly,” when a glaring, 
high-power light flashed on in the top 
balcony, pierced the darkness of the 
auditorium, and struck Jimmie square in 
the eyes. 

This was too much. Jimmie stopped cold. 
“You'll have to turn that off,” he ordered, 
“you're blinding me.” 

The light continued to glare. Again Jim- 
mie asked that it be cut. Again, nothing 
happened. With a show-must-go-on atti- 
tude, he shrugged and tried to continue. 
Something had happened to the mike. 
Again, he excused himself to the audience. 
“Just a minute, Ill use my own,” he 
said, and turned to set up his guitar am- 
plifier. He could sing loud, if he had to. 

Just then a boom mike was trundled 
out on stage. Jimmie looked at it, not quite 
believing what he saw. “I’ve got a mike,” 
he shouted into the wings. 

Turning back toward the audience, he 


saw—silhouetted against the glaring light— i 
~bordering ower pots were 


moving Aike Mac 35 
and behind them a new 
the orchestra pit—was risin 
covered by another forest of 

From it, stepped a man. The | 
balcony light blinked out. Other 1 
came on. The man stepped forward to : 
“My name is Ralph Edwards. I’m sure the 
students of Santa Monica High out 2 
will excuse me for interrupting your 
formance so that I can say: 
of our foremost recording, television 
night-club stars—a man who typifies 
very best qualities of young America— | 
Jimmie Rodgers—This Is Your Life!” i 

Recalling that next half-hour, Jimmie 
says, “I still wonder how I managed 
say anything—I was that surprised, a 
broke up, too. Just think of having 
those people together. My mother and 
brother Archie, and Sergeant Brown, and 
Mrs. Bobbi Green, and all the rest of the 
It was like having my deepest wish co: 
true.” 

Colleen provided the perfect climax by 
inviting them all out for overnight visits 
to the new house. The party divided into’ 
groups and, by installing cots in the liv 
ing room, there was room for about ter 
at a time. And, of course, both Jimmie ant 
Colleen said, “Be sure to bring” the 4 
dren...” 


That’s when the second round of hee: 
tic hilarity began. Jimmie had the first 
taste of it. A friend’s son vanished from | 
the house and, after about an hour, Jimmie | 
went to hunt him up. ) 

He found the boy at the edge of the 
recently completed pool. The mound o: 
earth from the excavation had not yet 
been cleared away. A large pail had also. 
been at hand. For an estimated two hours, 
the child industriously filled the pail w th 
dirt and rocks, dragged it to the po | 
edge and dumped it in. | 

Too shocked to be tactful, Jimmie des 
manded, “What did you do ‘that for?” a 

The boy was all smiles because of = 
accomplishment. “TI wanted to make a re 
big mud pie.’ 

The next day, it was Colleen’s taka to 
have troubles. Jimmie and his brother 
Archie took off on some private expedi- 
tion. Archie’s wife, Anita, went shopping. 
Colleen had volunteered to care for their | 
two little girls, Joan, three, and Ch 
five. 

It was quiet. Too quiet. Colleen, goi1 
investigate, found Joan leaving the g 
bathroom, her face dark with wha 
known in the family as “the Rod, 
scowl. 

Said Colleen, “What's the matter, Joar 
jie?” 

“The towel won’t go down the to: 

Colleen, thinking this some little g 
asked, “Why did you put it in the toilet 

“It was dirty. So I flushed it and flus 
it, but it wouldn’t go down.” 

‘Colleen rushed into the bathroom. 
Joan had been altogether too succes 
About half of a large bathtowel had » 
ished down the drain. 

Colleen was still trying to tug it f 
when she heard a grinding, clashing ec 
motion in the kitchen. Running thr 
the door, she dodged a fork flying throv 
the air. At the sink were the two li 
girls, and the garbage disposal 
grinding away all too efficiently. Its 
der: The sterling silver which had bee 
given Colleen as a wedding present. — 

For the ine ae question, “W. 

—the little girls: hac 


more, she had a complaint: 


_ aia Sead. pt Aka EA's.” «ie 
sa rescue operation, and 


-eigned. It was a smell, not a 


E sound, atin broke it. Joan entered the 


_ kitchen, accompanied by what Colleen 
calls “the most gosh-awful stink.” What's 
“Cheryl got 
more perfume than I did.” 

They had raided Colleen’s perfume tray. 
She explains, “Whenever Jimmie comes 
back from a trip, he brings me a gorgeous 
bottle of expensive perfume. Those little 
girls had poured every bit of it all over 
themselves.” 

There was nothing to do but chuck both 
children in the bathtub. They balked. To 
persuade them, Colleen let each choose a 
colored ball of compressed bubble bath. 
As Colleen was getting them into the tub, 
their mother returned. Colleen, trying to 
make light of the situation, called out that 
she had everything under control. “Fine,” 
said Anita. “Then Ill wash up their 
clothes. I might as well put in their other 
used dresses, too. And Archie’s shirts. And, 
while I’m at it, I'll pick up your things.” 

Her good intentions proved too ambi- 
tious. Shortly, Colleen heard a scream from 
the kitchen. Anita, unfamiliar with the 
machine, had overloaded it and the door 
had popped open. The kitchen was flooded 
with clothes and suds. 

Intent on mopping up the mess, Colleen, 
thinking she had it under control, looked 
up to see a second flood approaching from 
the living-room door. A towering mountain 
of bubbles billowed and advanced. 

With a shriek, both women dropped their 
mops to run for the bathroom. They had 
to fight their way down through them to 
find the children. Both little girls were 
near suffocation when they fished them 
out. They had dumped all of Colleen’s big 
box of bubble bath into the tub. 

The suds had spilled out of the bath- 
room, through the den and into the living 
room as well as the kitchen. Anita was 


- moaning over the stains on Colleen’s wall- 


‘is for the Smiths. 


to-wall carpeting, Colleen was trying to 
be brave about it—and both were attempt- 


ing to find some way to dispose of the 
' bubbles—when Mother 


Rodgers arrived 
from town with a party of friends. From 


the front door, she called, “May I take 


these people through the house?” 

Colleen called back, “Sure, do the full 
tour.” Too beat to care or try to explain, 
all she said, when they reached the tower 
of bubbles, was: “The children took a 
bath.” To the photographer who arrived a 
bit later, she said weakly, “That’s all 
right. Just go ahead and shoot around this.” 

An hour later, quiet was restored. The 
little girls were taking a nap. The phone 
rang. Anita took the call. White-faced and 
trembling, she reported. “It was Archie. 
Jimmie says you're to take your car and 
come at once. They’ve had an accident.” 
Colleen says now, “It’s a wonder I didn’t 
have two of them, the way I tore down 
that road!” 

She found the scene. Two cars were at 
the side of the road. Neither seemed badly 
damaged. Colleen, braking to a stop, cried, 
“Ts anybody hurt?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Jimmie, “but 
these ladies are shaking pretty bad. You’d 
better take them to the hospital.” 

The ladies were two slightly elderly 
tourists from Ireland, driving around in a 
rented car to see the Hollywood sights. “It 
was our fault, entirely,” they assured Col- 
leen. “We just didn’t see that stop light in 
time and went right through it. We 
couldn’t be more sorry.” 

Colleen says, “And I couldn’t have agreed 
with them more. I got them taken care of, 
got Jimmie fed and called the club where 
he was working to say, ‘Don’t start the 
stage show until you see him come through 
the door. We’ve been doing an off-camera 
installment of This Is Your Life.” 

For Jimmie and Colleen Rodgers, the 
current installments of a busy and event- 
ful life are being lived in New York. 
Temporarily, they have exchanged their 
beloved new house for a rented apartment. 
“We hate to do it,” says Jimmie, “but we 
love the new show more. This is what 
we've both dreamed of, and my sponsors 
have given me everything I wanted, in- 
cluding Connie Francis as the girl singer. 
It’s so perfect that I can’t quite believe it 
is happening. I have to keep repeating to 
myself, ‘This is your life, Jimmie Rodgers.’ ” 


The World Is His Neighbor 


(Continued from page 30) 


We never point this out. If the dramatic 
_ presentation is right, the fact speaks for 


itself. It emerges as a way of life. It’s that 


, kind of a show. 


“Within our family, church-going is a 
way of life. We’re no different from mil- 


lions of people all over this country, and 
usually it is just as involved for the Ed- 


wards’ to maintain such a way of life as it 
The weather may be 
miserable, someone may be worn out from 
too much football-playing or football- 


‘watching on Saturday, or there may be 


half-a-dozen enticements to keep us at 


home. Barbara and I don’t sermonize— 
that’s the job of the minister—but we 


get ready and we tell the youngsters, 


| ‘Okay, let’s get with it. We have to be 


there on time, you know.’” 


The Edwards children are Christine, 
seventeen this April; Gary, fifteen last 
October; and Laurie, thirteen in February. 

ach is quite different from the other in 


appearance, and each has sharply indi- 
vidual tastes and interests. 


Ralph says, “One of the most important 
concepts of the show is that every human 
being has the right to be unique. Stop to 

hink about it, and you will find that, when 
y ou describe one of your friends to an- 
0 ther, you stress the exceptional qualities 
which give himas special flavor. Differences 


oar 


may give an emcee trouble, but they’re the 
spice of life.” 

How does this theory square with a 
parent’s inclination to teach conformity? 
Says Ralph with a grin, “I had to learn the 
hard way—with my own children—that 
individuality is a private as well as a 
public manifestation. However, inside the 
family, the development of individuality 
isn’t always a problem, But, as individu- 
ality develops, so must a sense of responsi- 
bility. Sometimes it’s rough to face, but a 
parent’s job is to prepare the bird to fly 
the nest. 

“Over the years, This Is Your Life has 
dramatized the fact that the individual 
who is to contribute most to the general 
welfare is able, first, to stand on his own 
two feet, and then is ready to shoulder 
the burdens of others as necessary. We 
were lucky enough to have General Mark 
Clark on our show; his life is, you might 
say, a living lecture on developing self- 
reliance and the ability to accept responsi- 
bility. At another time, our guest was a 
truck driver who had learned of the im- 
poverished condition of a tribe of Indians 
in New Mexico, and who had decided that 
he, as a responsible individual, should do 
something about it. 

“When you look at two men like that— 
one famous and one unknown, but both 


doing a job for hur yo think Sue 


CANDY LEE, Senior, James Ford 
Rhodes High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
says: “Every time blemishes broke 
out on my face, I was really disturbed, 
because I thought I’d have to give up 
some of the activities I like so much. 
I never could find anything that did 
much good, until my mother brought 
home Clearasil. It really did the trick.” 
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SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 


STARVES 


PIMPLES 


SKIN-COLORED, Hides pimples while it works 


CLEARASIL is the new-type scientific medication 

especially for pimples. In tubes or new squeeze- 

bottle lotion, CLEARASIL gives you the effective 

medications prescribed by leading Skin Special- 

ists, and clinical tests prove it really works. 
HOW CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 


1. Penetrates pimples. ‘Keratolytic’ action 
softens, dissolves affected skin tissue so 
medications can penetrate. Encourages 
quick growth of healthy, smooth skin! 
2. Stops bacteria. Antiseptic action stops 
growth of the bacteria that can cause 
and spread pimples . . . helps prevent 
further pimple outbreaks! 

3.‘Starves’ pimples. Oil-absorbin gz 
action “starves’ pimples . . . dries up, 
‘feed’ 


works fast to clear pimples! 


helps remove excess oils that 


pimples... 


‘Floats’ Out Blackheads. cLEARAsIL softens 
and loosens blackheads so they float out with 
normal washing. And, CLEARASIL is greaseless, 
stainless, pleasant to use day and night for 
uninterrupted medication. 


Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on over 
300 patients, 9 out of every 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved 
while using CLEARASIL (either lo- 
tion or tube). In Tube, 69¢ and 
98¢. Long-lasting Lotion squeeze- 
bottle, only $1.25 (no fed. tax). 
Money-back guarantee. 
At all drug 
counters. 


LARGEST-SELLING PIMPLE MEDICATION 
BECAUSE IT REALLY WORKS 
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STOP CORNS 


BEFORE they can develop 
this sure, easy way... 


Ease New 
or Tight 
Shoes... 


Speedily 
Remove 
Painful Corns 


No other 
method acts 
like Dr. Scholl’s! 
Promptly apply soothing, cushioning, protec- 
tive Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads at the first sign of 
sore toes from new or tight shoes—and presto! 
—corns are stopped before they can develop! 
But—if you already have corns, Zino-pads 
will relieve pain almost instantly. Used with 
the separate Medications included, Zino-pads 
remove corns one of the quickest ways known 
to medical science. Be foot-happy this medi- 
cally approved way. Get a box today! 


FEET HURT, BURN? 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm quickly relieves foot 
discomtort caused by exertion, 
Very soothing and refresh- 
ing. Costs but a trifle. Try it! 
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High School Course 


Melua Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resi- 
dent school une aD Lerared for college entrance exams. Standard 
texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects 
completed. Single subjects if desired. Ask for Free Bulletin. 
American School, Dept. HA53, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


Woman _ Nearly 
Itches To Death 


“I nearly itched to death for 71% years. Then I 
discovered a new wonder skin creme. Now ’m 
happy,” says Mrs. D. Howard of Los Angeles 


Here’s blessed relief from tortures of yaginal itch, 
rectal itch, chafing, rash and eczema with a new 
amazing scientific formula called LANACANE. This 
fast-acting, stainless medicated creme kills harmful 
bacteria germs while it soothes raw, irritated and 
inflamed skin tissue. Stops scratching and so speeds 
healing. Don’t suffer! Get LANACANE at druggists! 


Rip Van Winkle 
Couldn’t Sleep with 
Nagging Backache 


Now! You can get the fast relief you need from 
nagging backache, headache and muscular aches 
and pains that often cause restless nights and mis- 
erable tired-out feelings. Wher these discomforts 
come on with over-exertion or stress and strain— 
you want relief—want it fast! Another disturbance 
may be mild bladder irritation following wrong 
food and drink—often setting up a restless un- 
comfortable feeling. 

For quick relief get Doan’s Pills. They work fast 
in 3 separate ways: 1. by speedy pain-relieving ac- 
tion to ease torment of nagging backache, head- 
aches, muscular aches and pains. 2, by their sooth- 
ing effect on bladder irritation. 3. by their mild 
diuretic action tending to increase output of the 15 


miles of kidney tubes. 

Find out how quickly this 3-way medicine goes to 
work. Enjoy a good night’s sleep and the same happy 
relief millions have for over 60 years. Ask for new, 
large size and save money. Get Doan’s Pills today! 


Ailes to are your children does eller by 


world. You look around for a way to — 


plant the seed.” 


In this instance, the seed was planted 
without ceremony and almost without no- 
tice. Because Ralph was born on a ranch 
in northern Colorado, his childhood ex- 
perience included pack trips into the 
Rockies. When his family moved to Cali- 
fornia, the pack trips continued—the Sierra 
Nevada substituting for the Rockies. Bar- 
bara and Ralph continued the custom after 
their marriage, and, as the children came 
along and grew old enough to be camp- 
worthy, they were included. 

For several years now, Gary has been 
mature enough to join three or four other 
boys on pack trips without parental super- 
vision. After one particularly rugged ex- 
perience—a tent blew down, a horse bolted 
—Gary told his father, “There’s never any 
question of a guy pulling his own weight 
on a pack-out. Either he makes it on his 
own, or nobody wants to go with him the 
next time. I’m sure glad I’ve had plenty 
of experience with you.” 

Like any boy, Gary early began to take 
an interest in guns. Says Ralph, “Just an- 
other facet of responsibility. A gun must 
be controlled mentally—that is, in the 
boy’s mind—and physically—that is, where 
it is stored, and how it is handled. Gary 
was taught never to park a gun against 
an automobile, never to lift a gun by the 
barrel, never to store a gun assembled. 

“The next step was a duck-hunting ex- 
pedition. A real father-and-son thing. We 
sat in the glum dawn and froze together. 
We missed ducks together. We blew off 
steam by firing into the air, ducks or no 
ducks. That was enough of that for a 
while. 

“Nowadays, we are going to the Police 
Academy for training, and also to a rifle 
range out south of town. I knew that a 
point had been made when I overheard 
Gary advising a friend not to ask his par- 
ents for a certain type of target pistol for 
Christmas. Gary said, ‘It’s a pot-shot fire- 
arm that could go astray. You should start 
with something for which you could be 
responsible.’ ” 

Guests on This Is Your Life have re- 


sembled one another in their drive toward . 


productivity. All have seemed to be 
spurred by an urge to learn and to put 
that learning to use. When General Romulo 
was a guest, he was fascinated by the 
mechanics of the show. He explained his 
boundless curiosity by saying, “Some day 
I might need to know these things.” 

In the homeside process of inculeating 
the principle of constant learning, and 
applying same to the tasks at hand, Ralph 
has crossed himself up now and then. He 
said to one of the girls, one night, “Get 
busy and put away your clothing. Don’t 
leave things scattered around for your 
mother to hang up. Get things done. When 
I was your age, I was milking four cows 
morning and night.” 


The sunny-haired daughter looked up in’ 


sudden inspiration. “Oh, good!” she said. 
“Let’s get a cow.” 

“That taught me,” Ralph recalls with a 
grin, “that I couldn’t guide my children’s 
productivity by reference to my own child- 
hood tasks. Mine was another time, an- 
other life. 

“School studies are much tougher these 
days; youngsters have less time for out- 
side activities than I had. Even so, Chris 
has learned to sew beautifully, and she’s a 
good cook. Gary slaps together a very fine 
model plane. Laurie is our pizza. queen. 
She’s also interested in hairdressing. Her 
favorite Christmas present was a dummy 
head on which there is ‘a blonde wig.’ 


Show-business parents have a problem, 
Bale admits, that most non-show busi- — 
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-migration—a study of roots helps to bring © 
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Last Chenanae, Christine ‘spent her va- 
cation in the package-wrapping section of , 
a department store. She heard a murmur 
here and there to the effect that she was 
taking a job from someone who “needed” 
it. Hurt and bewildered, she asked, “How 
can I answer that, Daddy?” 

“Tell them that you are entitled to the 
same opportunities to be productive as 
anyone else in the world. No matter what 
your family situation is, you have a right 
to prove your own usefulness and no one 
can deny you that right,” said her father, 
setting his jaw. 

That incident led naturally to considera- 
tion of one of the most important elements 
of This Is Your Life: The interplay ot 
relationships. And the original problem is 
the relationship of an individual to him- 
self. Ralph says, “Today, the headlines are 
so vast—cold wars on a global scale, the 
conquest of space is an assault on infinity— 
that it is important for young people to 
grow up with an unshakable conviction 
that each human being has his own place, 
however small, in the universe—a place 
that cannot be taken by anyone else. The 
individual must believe in himself, and he 
must work to strengthen his good points | 
and correct his flaws. 

“I know the toughest thing in life for 
me has been to admit that I've made a 
mistake. It took me a long time to learn | 
to see my error, admit it, and say, ‘Gee, 
that’s right. I was wrong.’ But, when that 
time came, I could straighten my back, my 
shoulders—and my heart—and become a 
free man. Jt isn’t always easy for kids to 
realize that having faith in oneself consists 
of picking oneself up after a fall, brushing 
oneself off, and saying, ‘Next time Il 
make it. 


“ 

The next vital relationship is that of 
the individual to his family. The reunions 
we bring about in It Could Be You are 
simply a dramatization of the fact that the 
family unit is the foundation of society. 
Part of the family-unity thing is making 
it possible for children to know something 
about their parents’ background and early 
life. Last summer, we took our three 
youngsters on a trip to Colorado to see my 
old stamping-ground, so that they could 
understand my references to my own boy- 
hood experience. 

“In areas where a family has lived in 
the same house from great-great-grand- 
father to great-great-grandson, this is not 
a problem, of course. But in the West— 
where there has always been considerable 


understanding between parents and chil- 
dren. As a father, I feel that I should hold 
up a mirror to the past, but keep the door | 
wide open to the future.” 

The final relationship is, inevitably, that — 
of the individual to his fellow man, and 
to a Supreme Being. 

This Is Your Life has alee linked its j 
guest with the studio audience and the 
homeside millions by use of the bonds of | 
common humanity. Honestly, and without — 
artifice, the show has revealed the normal j 


struggle, the ordinary joys and heartaches, 
and the legitimate drama of an individual’s 
life, whether that life be placed at the J 
top level of mankind’s affairs, or in some 
inconspicuous—but still vital—human oc- 
cupation. 

“And that is what we are teaching our 
youngsters,” says Ralph. “As for the final, 
vital relationship, it seems to come right 
back to the first part of our story, © : 
Sunday and ‘time for Sens Li 


Danny Thomas Talks About Teenagers 


(Continued from page 41) 
and the tense, ambitious, theatrical Danny 
Thomas of six years ago, who had to spend 
a lot of time on the road as a night-club 
entertainer, before his TV show clicked 
like mad. 

Many of the lines of the fictional Danny 
represent cherished convictions of the real 
Danny. And a lot of the situations in the 
script are so true to life that, occasionally, 
he has come home to confront his indig- 
nant daughters: “Daddy, why did you 
have to let the whole world in on that 
story we told you last week?” 

Sometimes, it’s hard to tell whether his 
seript writers get their ideas from Danny, 
or Danny gets his from the writers. Says 
Danny, “I’ve been getting such an educa- 
tion in fictional fatherhood, I take home 
certain ideas and try to practice them. 
I’ve found that truth is not only stranger 
but funnier than fiction. As a show-busi- 
ness father, I have a lot of problems 
peculiar to show business—but remember 
that a show-business father is still a 
father, and teenagers are still teenagers. 

“Teenagers have progressed with the 
times. Some of the things considered 
pastimes when I was a boy are now almost 
obsolete—we pitched horseshoes and 
thought it was a terrific sport. When I 
was a youngster, parents believed in cor- 
poral punishment. I still believe in spank- 
ing children when they’re little, if they 
misbehave. Of course, by the time they’ve 
reached adolescence, it’s too late to start 
teaching them how to behave properly. 

‘J think most teenagers today are more 
intellectual than they were when I was 
a youngster. They’re better informed. 
They read more than we did, in spite of 
TV. Maybe watching certain TV shows 
is part of the progress. Now teenagers 
learn by sight and by ear—audio-visual 
education, they call it. When I was a 
teenager, we didn’t have these advantages. 
We couldn’t get a streamlined education 
through TV and radio programs. Maybe 
we didn’t appreciate the value of a formal 
education as much as most youngsters 
do today. 

“Let’s face it—they’re different from us; 
they do different things—speak a different 
language.” Here, Danny borrows a speech 
from one of his script writers . . . a speech 
made to Gina (Annette Funicello) as a 
sixteen-year-old exchange student, in 
which the fictional Danny says: “You’ve 
got to adapt yourself to the world you live 
in. Right now, you’re living in a world 
of American teenagers and, you know, 
teenagers are not stupid, they’re just being 
teenagers, that’s all . . . a little nation of 
their own. By developing their own way 
of reasoning and talking—doing certain 
things a certain way—they become a very 
special group, and belonging to that group 
gives them identity and security, and the 
important thing for them and for you—is 
to belong to the group.” 

Is that the way Danny’s daughters have 
felt about things, too? Twenty-one- 
year-old Margaret, and sixteen-year-old 
Theresa? 

“Of course,” he says, beaming. “Mar- 
garet is vice-president of her sorority, so 
you know she’s popular with the other 
girls. When Margaret first got into the 
sorority, she was a real hellion. I don’t 
mean that she ever did anything wrong, 
but she’s a live-wire. So’s Theresa. 

“In my script two years ago, I remem- 
ber stating it is easier for a man to raise 
a boy than a girl. That’s probably true. 
In real life, my wife has raised our two 
daughters. I didn’t have a chance to stay 
home with my family till my son, who’s 
now ten, was four years old. Fortunately, 


my wife’s a very wise woman, and the 
children could always come to her with 
their problems. My two daughters still 
do, most of the time. After all, I never 
was a teen-aged daughter, and she was!” 

When troublesome problems arise, how- 
ever, Danny sits in on the family pow- 
wow. Every Friday night after dinner, 
there’s one of these powwows, at which 
family grievances can be brought up. 
Theresa may say, “Dad, I think it’s ridic- 
ulous that a girl my age shouldn’t be 
able to drive alone at night.” 

“Well, you know, we followed the same 
rule with Margaret, and it didn’t do her 
a bit of harm, did it?” 

“But the girls I know think it’s silly.” 

“Your mother and I feel it’s important. 
When the sun goes down, the car comes 
in. You can’t say the rule hurt Margaret’s 
popularity, can you?” 

Mom and Dad win this battle. 

But Rosemarie Thomas and her hus- 
band are reasonable human beings; they'll 
agree to almost any reasonable request 
made by their daughters. 

“We don’t raise them. They raise us,” 
he laughs. “I’m just a simple Lebanese 
human being... and I just do the best I 
can. We have an honor system in our 
family. When the youngsters say, ‘honor- 
bright,’ they never violate their promises. 
Sure, they’re human, not angels. Maybe 
they tell a little white lie occasionally. 
But I have never known either of the 
girls to lie when she has said, ‘Honor- 
bright.’ A couple of years ago, Margaret 
was planning on going to a school dance. 
Afterwards she was going out with the 
boy for something to eat. I said, ‘Mar- 
garet, I want you home early. Will you 
get in by twelve-thirty?’ 

“By this time, Margaret was almost at 
the door. ‘Uh-huh,’ she said. ‘Honor- 
bright?’ I asked. ‘Hon—’ she started to 
say, then stopped. ‘Aw, now, dad!’ 

“Tt thrilled me that she would not defile 
the words, ‘honor-bright.’ ‘Okay,’ I said, 
‘One-thirty.’ Just before she went out the 
door, she said, ‘Dad, I love you.’ And, of 
course, she was home before one-thirty. 

“I think, in every family, parents should 
know how far they can go with their 
children, and the children should know 
how far they can go with their parents. 

“Sometimes a girl needs orientation— 
she needs to be briefed on teen-age prob- 
lems. Usually, her mother’s the best one 
to brief her. But sometimes her father 
can cast some light on the nature of the 
male animal, and the feelings and thoughts 
of a teen-aged boy.” 


Tn one of his TV scripts, Danny advised 
a teen-aged girl, “Sometimes it’s not smart 
to be too smart. When you’re with a boy 
you're really interested in, don’t try to 
show him how smart you are, but let a 
little of your dumbness filter through, 
now and then.” 

Does he really prescribe that for his 
daughters and other teen-aged girls? 

“Well, I don’t mean they should really 
be dumb,” he laughs. “But letting pseudo- 
dumbness filter through—that in itself is 
smart. If a boy makes a statement that 
a girl knows is wrong, if she’s interested 
in the boy, is she wise in calling him on 
it in the presence of everybody? 

“In the same way, if a teen-aged girl 
is athletic, I don’t think she should beat 
a boy at tennis or golf—not if he’s a boy 
she’s seriously interested in. Inherently, 
man feels that, as the male of the species, 
he’s superior. Physically, nature has given 
him the right to think so. He isn’t always 
mentally superior. However, I don’t think 
a smart wife would ever try to make him 
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If you want to find 


an easy way to make 
extra money regular- 
ly, mail to the ad- 
dress below today. 
We will send you FREE informa- 
tion, showing you how to make 
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feel inferior, nor would a smart 


let a boy she’s interested in feel that she — 


can beat him intellectually or in athletics. 

“In one of my scripts, I say, ‘No boy 
wants to go out with a girl who’s better 
at sports than he is. He wants some 
delicate little dope who thinks a bowling 
ball is a cantaloupe with wormholes. All 
women like to be thought of as pretty, 
graceful and sweet—and men, as brave, 
fearless and strong!’ The teen-aged girl 
who makes a man feel big, strong and 
superior is much more apt to latch onto 
a desirable husband than the girl who 
makes a man feel small and unimportant. 

“Many teenagers today get launched on 
important, successful careers, but my 
greatest hope for my daughters is that 
someday they'll have happy marriages. In 
my script, I teach my teen-aged daughter 
the importance of being female and femi- 
nine. My real daughter, Theresa, some- 
times wears jeans. I’m trying to kid her 
out of the habit. Sometimes I kiddingly 
call her ‘Young man.’ I think a girl should 
start practicing femininity young. Of 
course, Terry dresses up for special affairs. 
Occasionally, she may like to flop on the 
floor or fall on the couch when she comes 
home and, at such times, she may find 
jeans more comfortable. I know it’s just 
a phase. 

“Life today is so different from what it 
was like when I was a youngster, teen- 
agers today necessarily have to be differ- 
ent. Not worse. Not better, necessarily, 
but different. Today’s teenager often has an 
automobile. Yesterday’s teenager rarely 
had one. My brothers and I had to put our 
model-T Ford together from the junkyard. 
My older brothers engineered the deal 
when I was about sixteen. The radiator 
was three years older than the motor, the 
back wheels taller than the front wheels. 

“Most teenagers take that nice car for 
granted. As soon as a youngster reaches 
sixteen, he or she is apt to say, ‘Where’s 
my car, Dad?’” But even if teenagers 
are the children of a man of means, 
Danny feels they shouldn’t necessarily 
be given everything they want, just be- 
cause they want it, when they want it. 

“Tt is difficult to deny children any- 
thing,’ he admits, “when you’re earning 
quite a bit as an entertainer. As a teen- 
ager, I was denied many things by eco- 
nomics. I didn’t have to ask why I 
couldn’t have this, that, or the other thing. 
I knew why. 

“But we can’t do that with our children. 
Yet their mother and I felt it would be 
a mistake to give them everything. We 
used to deny the girls some things as a 
form of punishment. If we felt they’d been 
naughty or misbehaved or violated some 
household rule, we’d tell them that there 
was a dress or sweater they couldn’t have 
at a particular time. 

“After all, it’s hard to provide a specific 
punishment for an infraction of today’s 
rules. What are you going to do with 
today’s teenagers or youngsters? When 
I was'a kid, my dad could whack me a 
few, or send me to my room as punish- 
ment. But, if you sent today’s teenager to 
his room, what kind of punishment would 
that be? Often the room is well-furnished 
with a TV set, hi-fi records, radio. Some- 


| times they’d rather be in their room than 


anywhere else in the house. 

“Depriving them of something in order 
to punish them seemed like a smart idea. 
But it really wasn’t. This doesn’t prepare 
them for the future. And we must prepare 
our teenagers for tomorrow. Of all my 
hopes, my greatest is that they will have 
good, successful, happy marriages. 

“And so I finally hit on the right thing 
to say when I asked them not to buy 
something they wanted. I said to them, 
‘What if the time comes when you fall in 


Mi is Bid 


love with a boy who comes from a family 


some luxury you’ 
you be able to a 


o he 
dapt yourse mg 
without luxuries then?’” __ rai ay 


To some, it may not seem likely that 


Danny’s girls will meet or marry boys 
of little means, but Danny himself says, 


“Why not? We’re interested in the boys 
themselves and not in their bankrolls. If a 
daughter of mine fell in love with a poor 
boy, I'd want her to marry him. So they 
must learn to do without things today. 

“If the time ever came and they weren’t 
ready to do this, it would really be my 
fault. That old wheeze about trying to 
give your children everything because 
you once had nothing comes under the 
head of ‘spoiling.’ 

“Some parents of means think they can 
buy their children’s affections with these 
material things. Teenagers should grow 
up with the knowledge that love is the 
true way of life. Instead of being re- 
ceivers, they will then be givers.” 

Asked if there aren’t more “juvenile 
delinquents” today, Danny answers: “Only 
because the population is greater. On a 
percentage basis, I don’t think teen-age 
nature has changed. - 

“Teen-aged girls—not particularly mine, 
but girls in general—sometimes have eyes 
for older boys. I think they should stay 
with their own age group. Mentally, boys 
of sixteen or seventeen think like girls 
of the same age. When a sixteen- or 
seventeen-year-old boy goes out with a 
sixteen-year-old girl, the date is usually 
harmless. You can leave two sixteen-year- 
olds sitting on a couch in the living room, 
and as a rule they will do or say nothing 
outlandish. Most of them are holy inno- 


cents. But when a girl of sixteen goes out © 


and hobnobs with a boy of nineteen, 
twenty or twenty one, it can sometimes 
be pretty dangerous.” 

If you told a sixteen-year-old girl that 
an older man was dangerous, wouldn’t 
that make her all the more eager to date 
him? “That depends,” says Danny, “on 
how the children and their parents have 
gotten along with each other in the past. 
I could say to any of my children, ‘Even 
if ’'m wrong in this case, please do it for 
me.’ and they’d grant my request. 

“They have a great deal of respect for 
their mother’s ideas. When the girls were 
in their early teens, Rosemarie and I felt 
they should double-date, triple- or quad- 
ruple-date, but not single-date. Maybe 
they would have preferred to single-date, 
but they bowed to our wishes.” 


Nevertheless, Danny admits with a grin — 


that. on most matters, he’s not educating 
his girls, they’re educating him. With his 
volatile Lebanese temperament, he has 
a tendency to shout and yell at times. 
Because of this, his nickname around the 
house is “the toothless lion” or “Orson 
Welles’— “When I get dramatic and 
shout,” he says, “they say. ‘Quiet, Orson 
is about to speak!’ 

“They use child psychology—on us, 
their parents. Sometimes the girls say, 


‘You are the most wonderful, most gener- — 
ous, most understanding father in the — 


whole world.’ That usually means they 
have overdrawn their allowances or else 
they have done something they’re almost 
positive I won’t be able to understand. 


“At times,” he admits, “I rant and rave 


and do a lot of screaming.” Not so long | 


ago, in fact, daughter Margaret said, “With- 


out a doubt, we are the loudest family in — 


the block.” 


Danny, who had been shouting at the 
top of his lungs a short time previously, © 


looked a bit sheepish.‘Then Margaret went 
over and hugged him. She smiled and 
added, “But, ° i 

also the h 


ae (Continued from page 52) 
appeared slightly over-stuffed for the 
species they were to represent—no one 
would carp about such details. So the boys 
got their pigeons, built a trap at the top of 
the stage, planned to release the birds at 
the dramatic moment when their symbol- 
ism was needed to heighten the effect. 

Dress rehearsal went brilliantly. The 
birds swooped down in a graceful arc, act- 
ing as happy bluebirds should. Alas, all 
was changed at the performance. Tucked 
away in their dark enclosure for too many 
hours, these fine feathered friends of the 
drama assumed it was sleepy time. When 
the trapdoor was suddenly pulled, they 
tumbled out of their cozy nest and fell to 
the stage, bewildered and inert. “It ended 
my career in production,” says William 
Prince. “I decided I would make a better 
actor than prop man.” 

At Cornell University, Bill, active in 
dramatics, made the decision to become a 
professional actor. He gave up his senior 
year to join a Federal Theater tour of 
“The Taming of the Shrew.” He worked 
with Robert Porterfield’s Barter Theater. 
He did a walk-on in Max Reinhardt’s pro- 
duction of “The Eternal Road”—for fif- 
teen dollars a week, he covered his body 
with make-up, had nothing :but cold water 
to take it off, dressed with ninety other 
extras, had nine changes of costume. “And 
it didn’t seem hard—then!” 

’ He got his first Broadway chance, a bit 
part in “Richard II,” with Maurice Evans— 
and was laid low with pneumonia, the 
first week, but well enough to rejoin the 
cast in time to wind up the New York run 
and go on tour. Later, he appeared with 
Mr. Evans in “Henry IV” and in “Hamlet.” 

On the whole, the stage was good to him 
from the first, and he was doing juvenile 
leads after a while. In the revival of 
O’Neill’s “Ah, Wilderness!”—in “Guest in 
the House”—and a Saroyan play, “Across 
the Board on Tomorrow Morning.” Holly- 
wood signed him to a picture contract at 
the time he was playing Quiz West on 
Broadway in Maxwell Anderson’s “The 
Eve of St. Mark.” He stayed on the West 
Coast about four years, making such 
movies as “Destination Tokyo,” “Pillow 
to Post,” “Objective Burma,” and an as- 
sortment of others. 

Back in New York, he did a movie called 
“Carnegie Hall,” shown frequently now 
on television. One day, perhaps five years 
after he made the film, he picked up his 
paper from the usual newsstand and the 
man called out to him, “Mr. Prince, I saw 
you last night in that movie. My, you were 
fine-looking as a young man!” Bill 
thanked him and went on his way—leaning 
on an invisible cane and wondering if his 
hair had turned completely gray over- 
night. 

He did a notable job in “Cyrano de 
Bergerac.” He was on Broadway in “John 
Loves Mary,” played Orlando to Katharine 
Hepburn’s Rosalind in “As You Like It,” 
and played opposite Julie Harris in “I 
Am a Camera.” On television, he had 
leading roles in Justice, in My True Story, 
and in most of the big nighttime dramatic 
productions. 


During the very early period when he 
had left Binghamton to pound pavements 
in New York, trying to get into the theater, 
Bill met Dorothy—an attractive blonde, 
with clear, calm blue eyes and a quiet 


manner which only partially disguised a 
lively sense of humor. She had been a 
_ Cornell student, but they didn’t know each 
er until Bill’s sister brought them to- 


fifth year 
four kid 


Vs 
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are an interesting combination of both of 
us. When they are with Dorothy, I think 
how much they look like her. When they 
are with me, people say how much they 
look like me. 

“Dot takes things in stride. I am the 
tough guy when it comes to enforcing dis- 
cipline.” He shakes his head at Liza, 
fifteen this May, the second oldest of the 
children. “You know your mother lets you 
get away with things I wouldn’t.” Liza 
grins a sort of assent. A 

“But Bill is the really understanding 
parent,” Dorothy insists. “Easier, in many 
ways, than I am with the children. Work- 
ing on projects with them whenever he 
can find time, amazing me with his endless 
patience.” 

Jeremy, called “Jerry” and just turning 
eighteen, is ready for college, interested 
in psychology, English, and speleology— 
the study of caves. Nicholas, who answers 
to “Nicky,” is eleven and, like his father, 
forever curious about what makes things 
work. Last year, he enlisted Bill’s help in 
“building” a car. “We used an old lawn- 
mower motor, and the darn thing finally 
ran,” Bill observes, shaking his head over 
the tenacity of a boy motivated by an idea. 
“This year, he wants to build a boat.” 

Bill’s big hobby has been carpentry, 
particularly making furniture, but the 
basement workshop of their house sees 
him less and less frequently now. 

Dinah, getting on to five and the ac- 
knowledged pet of the family, has collected 
a trunkful of old clothes, some of them 
old theatrical costumes, in which she 
dresses up. No one can be sure yet that 
this suggests a leaning toward being an 
actress or is just the usual small girl’s 
delight in wearing grown-up clothes. 

Liza is the one most likely to take up 
acting, according to present indications. 
She worked as an apprentice in a summer 
theater last year, attended drama classes 
and assisted the stage manager, handled 
props and worked lights at varying times 
—in fact, took a crack at everything con- 
nected with stagecraft. Liza is blonde and 
pretty, a feminine version of her father, 
with the same quiet smile and level gaze. 

The house, where they all live was once 
an onion barn, back some eighty or ninety 
years, but now the Connecticut town has 
crept up around it and the property is 
close to its center. The old barn has long 
since been transformed into a ten-room 
white Colonial home. They have dubbed 
it “Spanish-Colonial,” because of the big 
fireplace built up fromthe floor, and other 
Hispanic touches which add to the charm 
of the high-ceilinged, thirty-foot living 
room and the rest of the rambling struc- 
ture. 

Two English cockers, “Barky” and 
“Jumpy,” belong to the kids. Nicky’s cat, 
that went everywhere with them, was 
run over during the winter, left empty 
hearts behind. 


There was one time when Dorothy Prince 
thought she might like to work with Bill 
in some way. She took a backstage job 
when he was in summer stock. “That did 
it,’ Bill says. “We had a temperamental 
star to whom Dot was supposed to hand 
a prop as she went on stage. Dot searched 
the town for a bunch of roses, finally found 
a lovely bouquet of artificial ones—at 
the local undertaker’s, to her secret de- 
light. As she stood in the wings to hand 
them to the great lady, they were rudely 
brushed aside. ‘I want real roses, real ones, 
do you hear!’ she insisted. Dot dumped 
them into her arms, fled with a few words 
of her own that sounded suspiciously 
like The incident 
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OPPORTUNITIES — 


FOR 


EVERYBODY 


fee OF INTEREST TO WOMEN = PW--June 59 
WEDDING CATALOG Everything for the Weddi 
Reception! Invitations, Gifts for bridal party, Table Seine 
tions, Trousseau items, Unusual, exciting personalized items. 
Write: Elaine Creations. Box 824, Dept. 319, Chicago 42. 
$500 FOR YOUR Child’s Picture (All Ages), Hundreds used 
letitorals Primero’ aro name aldose Bh bak 
r i i arents’ name, address on back, 
Spotlite, 8344 Beverly P6, Hollywood, California. 
BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—TO $5.00 hour demonstrat- 
ing Famous Hollywood Pose tcay sour neighborhood. For 
free samples, details, write Studio irl, Dept. 1696C, Glen- 
dale, California. 
Ealing Sopmighie egneeimnn Aan inate oO 
: ience unnecessary. Noveltex B 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Tilihois. (eon 
HOMEWORKERS: ASSEM BLE HANDLACED Precut moc- 
casins and handbags. Good earnings, California Handicrafts, 
Los Angeles 46-B, California. 
DRESSES 24¢; SHOES 39c; Men’s Suits $4.95; Trousers 
$1.20. Better used clothing. Free Catalog, Transworld, 164-A 
Christopher, Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 
$15.00 THOUSAND PREPARING envelopes, postcards, 
home—longhand, typewriter. Particulars free. G. Economy, 
Box 2580, Greensboro, N.C. 
START HOME CANDY Kitchen! Interesting—Profitable. In- 
formation Free. Sherwoode, 20 Summer, Boston 10-W, 
Massachusetts. 
WAREHOUSE CLEARANCE SALE. Hundreds of household 
items less than wholesale. Illustrated catalog 25c handling 
charge. Farson, Box 1027, Sunnyvale, Calif. 
500 FOR YOUR Child’s Photo. Rush Photo For Approval. 
‘eturned. Ad-Photos, 6087-YF Sunset, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! No house 
selling. Free information. Send name to Cuties, Warsaw 1, Ind. 
MAKE MONEY AT home assembling our items. Experience 
unnecessary. Elko, Ind., 466 S. Robertson, Los Angeles 48, Cal, 
SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time. Easy, 
profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 3, Ark. 
EARN SPARETIME CASH Mailing Advertising Literature, 
Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
MAKE MONEY CLIPPING Newspaper Items! Newscraft, 
PW-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 
LADIES—EARN $60 weekly at_home. No selling. Dignified 
work. Opportunities, Box 8057, Fort Worth, Texas. 
EARN GOOD MONEY mailing circulars. Write: Leeway, 
Mountain View 5, Oklahoma. 

BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
WE PAY $4.50 Ib. dried. Grow Mushrooms. Cellar, shed and 
outdoors. Spare, full time, year round. mene $4.50 Ib. Free 
ue Mushrooms, Dept. 320. 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, 

ash. 
$3.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE assembling pump lamps Spare 
Time, Simple. Easy. No canvassing. Write: Ougor, Caldwell 
ty Arkansas, 
MAKE MONEY WRITING short paragraphs. Information 
free. Barrett, Dept. C-134-E, 7464 No. Clark, Chicago 26. 
SPARETIME MONEY PREPARING mailing literature, Na- 
tional, 1815D Meyers, Lombard, Ill. 
EARN EXTRA CASHI Prepare Advertising Postcards. Lang- 
dons, Box 41107PW, Los Angeles 41, California. 
ey MONTHLY. Mailing literature. Peavie, POB 38, 


illicum 99, Washington. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 
62-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 
Information booklet free. American School, Dept. XA74 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

DENTAL NURSING, PREPARE at home for niet pay Career. 
Chairside duties, reception, laboratory, Personality Develop- 
ment. Free Book. Wayne School, Lab: BA-21, 2521 Sheffield, 
Chicago 14. 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teachers. 
Red materials. Southern States Academy, Station E-1, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
FINISH HIGH SCHOOL at home, spare time. No classes, 
Diploma awarded. Write for Free catalog. Wayne School. 
Catalog HCH-62, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14. 

LOANS BY MAIL 
BORROW $50 TO $500 for any puroose. Employed men and 
women eligible. American Loan Plan, City National Bldg., 
Dept. WD-6, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
BORROW By Mail. $100-$600 Anywhere. Air Mail Service. 
Postal Finance, 200 Keeline Building, Dept. 63-K, Omaha 2, 


Nebraska. 

FOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS 
JOBS—HIGH PAY; USA, So. America, The Islands, All 
trades. Many companies pay fare. Write Dept. 71B, National 
Employment Information, 1020 Broad, Newark, NJ. _ 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS JOBS. High Fay Men, Women. 
Transportation Paid. Free Information. Write: Transworld, 
Dept. 15B, 200 West 34th St. New York 1. 

STAMP COLLECTING z 
TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAIN! Israel—Iceland—Vatican As- 
sortment—Plus Exotic Triangle Set—Also Fabulous British 
Colonial_ Accumulation—Plus Large Stamp Book—All Four 
Offers Free—Send_10c_ To Cover Postage: Empire Stamp 
Corporation, Dept. PC, Toronto, Canada. 
PERSONAL & MISCELLANEOUS 
DENTAL PLATES THAT don’t fit can cause trouble. For 
secret of quick relief, write Owen Kay, 335 W. Madison St., 
Dept. CT-666, Chicago 6, Ill. 
FREE WRITERS.CATALOGUE pny manuscript markets. 
Write, Literary Agent Mead, 915 Broadway, N.Y. 10. 
AGENTS & HELP WANTED 
EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 
Free sample kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. WP-69, Chicago 


32. Illinois. 
OLD COINS & MONEY 


WE BUY RARE American coins. Complete catalogue 25c. 
Fairview, Box 1116-BR, New York City 8. 


LEARN ELLIOTT 
7-LESSON SHORTHAND 


In only 14 hours at home. Only 57 characters. 
Not A.B.C. system. Write for free sample 
lesson. No obligation. 


ELLIOTT HOME STUDY COMPANY 


3030 Louisiana Houston, Texas — 
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YOU'D NEVER KNOW I HAD 


PSORIASIS 


For 26 years psoriasis sufferets 
have learned that Siroil tends 
ees to remove unsightly external 
ay crusts and scales. If lesions 
recur, light applications of Siroil 
help control them. Siroil won’t 
stain clothing or bed linens. 
Offered on 2-weeks-satisfaction- 
or-money-refunded basis. 


| ol whe DRUG STORES 


for new 


ae SF ritten by REG- 
ISTERED PHYSICIAN. 
It answers 30 most-asked 
: questions about psoriasis. 
r SIROIL LABORATORIES, INC, 1 
| Dept. M-97, Santa Monica, Calif. | 
| Piease send me your new FREE booklet on PSORIASIS. | 
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SONGWRITERS! 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe. correct procedure! 
SONG SERVICE 
Dept. T.V., 333 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


LEARN 
AT 
HOME! 
Be your own music teacher. Learn quickly, right at 


home, to play piano, guitar, accordion, any instrument. 
Our famous pictured lessons make it easy. No boring exer- 
cises. Start playing simple pieces right away. Low cost, 
1,000,000 students, including Lawrence Welk. Write for 
FREE book. No obligation. No salesman will call. U. S. 
School of Music, Studio A206, Port Washington N. Y. 


CORNS 


Removed by Mosco,also Calluses. 
Quick, easy, economical. Just rub 
on. Jars,35¢,60¢. At your druggist. Money refund- 
ed if not satished. Moss Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


MOSCO xCORN*« 


REMOVER 


$500 FOR PHOTOS 


FTEN MUCH MORE for your child’s photo 
hen used for advertising (magazines, 
alendars, billboards). All ages, all types. 
ush one small black & white photo — 
eturned 2 weeks with judges’ report. 
> FREE GIFTS! 

- NATIONAL PHOTO EXHIBITORS 
& Q Box. 3035-TE North Hollywood, Calif. 


Join our successful authors in a com- 


plete publishing program: publicity, 
advertising, lovely books. Send for 
FREE manuscript report and copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Write Dept. WG5 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 


TRADE MARK 


ingertips 
ur drug store 


participation in show business.” 


Bill read for the part of Jerry Malone : 


when he was doing a tryout tour of 
“Third Best Sport,” starring Celeste Holm. 
He finished an evening performance, came 
home from Washington over Sunday, read 
Monday morning, was told the show would 
debut on television on December 29. Im- 
possible for me to consider it, he thought. 
We play Philadelphia and come in for our 
Broadway opening December 30. 

But here was a man everyone knew, 
who was really right for Young Dr. 
Malone, so conflicts of time were re- 
solved ... . by rapid trips to New York 
to rehearse Malone and quick trips back 
to appear in “Third Best Sport,” still 
being tailored and trimmed to its Broad- 
way requirements. A couple of Young Dr. 
Malone episodes were done on tape—but 
there was the same rehearsal and broad- 


day and, the next ne the ae ney eed 
the opening- -night audience to laughter 
and applause. “I very much wanted to | 
play Doctor Malone, if it could be ar- 
ranged,” says Bill, “and everyone con- 
nected with both shows helped to work 
out the problems. Without that kind of 
help, I couldn’t have done it.” 

“He’s a quiet and even an easy-going 
man,” Dorothy smiles, “unless he has his 
mind made up about something, but us- 
ually he can find a point of compromise.” 
This may sum up the basic resemblance 
William Prince bears to the man he now 
is on television: Jerry Malone, a quiet. 
serious man, too—unless and until he 


‘makes his mind up definitely about some- 


thing in which he strongly believes. 


Tommy Leonetti’s Own Story 


(Continued from page 29) 

his ordeal is familiar to most. Last Febru- 
ary 20, Ted Sipiora, a wholesale distributor 
of records to juke-box operators, told the 
Senate Rackets Committee that Johnny 
Ambrosia, a Chicago poultry dealer who 
was Leonetti’s manager in 1954 and part 
of 1955, took part in an effort by Chi- 
cago mobsters to push Tommy’s records. 

“Ambrosia paid us a visit and said he 
was disappointed he was not getting any 
cooperation,” Sipiora testified. “He was 
tossing what we felt was a’bullet. He 
wasn’t coming out and threatening us di- 
rectly. But he was saying, ‘These things 
can be dangerous—they penetrate flesh.’” 

Sipiora said he had heard from juke-box 
operators that some “leading underworld 
figures were out pushing” a new Leonetti 
disk. He testified further that the only 
reason he bought some Leonetti records 
after Ambrosia’s visit was that several 
juke-box operators requested them after 
receiving “calls.” 

Sipiora’s testimony came at a time when 
the Senate committee was hitting hard at 
alleged hoodlum infestation of the juke- 
box industry. It made headlines across 
the country, and one immediate effect of 
it was the cancellation—again to the ac- 
companiment of large headlines—of a 
scheduled guest appearance by Leonetti 
on Dick Clark’s television show. 

Tommy had ample reason to wonder if 
his world was about to collapse at his 
feet. The ups and downs of his long 
climb to national prominence flashed be- 
fore him—driving a truck, selling fuel oil, 
singing in small clubs, the one-night stands 
with touring bands, striking out on his 
own, going broke, and then the slow 
but steady journey back under a new 
manager. 


Happily, however, the events that were 
set in motion so suddenly by that surprise 
testimony in Washington turned as dra- 
matically and as swiftly in his favor— 
largely because he faced up to them and 
didn’t look for an easy way out. 

“I was twenty-three years old when I 
first met Ambrosia,” Leonetti began. “I 
had sung with Tony Pastor’s band and, 
later, with Charlie Spivak’s orchestra. 
When Spivak dropped me, I became a 
fuel-oil salesman for a time in my father’s 
business in Cliffside Park, New Jersey. 

“Then, one day, a friend of mine sug- 
gested that I take a chance on my own as 
a singer, that I get a manager and see 
what he could do for me. He told me to 
get in touch with Ambrosia, said he was 
a chicken dealer who was one of those 
fellows who like to be around show-busi- 
ness people. , 


“T called Ambrosia and made a date to 
see him in Chicago. I borrowed a hundred 
dollars from my brother and took the 
cheapest flight I could get. My sister, 
Kay, was living out there, and I stayed 
with her. 

“My first meeting with Ambrosia was 
in his chicken store, in a pretty run-down 
section of town. I brought one of my 
demonstration records with me, an un- 
known song called “Sometimes,” written 
by a young fellow I had known for a long 
time, and also brought along a portable 
record-player I had borrowed from my 
sister. 

“Right there in the chicken store.” 
Tommy recalled with a chuckle, “I played 
the record while Johnny listened. He said 
he liked it, and right away he got on the 
phone and called a Chicago newspaper 
columnist. He asked her to listen to it 
and, while he held the receiver near the 
record player, he played the song again. 

“T didn’t hear her reaction, but it must 
have been favorable—because, when 
Johnny finished talking to her, he said. 
‘Okay, I’m going to try to get you some 
work.’ 

“Within a couple of weeks, he set up 
an audition at the Black Orchid night club 
in Chicago. Gertrude Niesen, the singer, 
was in the audience when I auditioned, and 
she loved my singing. It turned out her 
husband was the owner of the club, and 
she said to him, “You’ve got to put this 
boy in here.’ I was booked for three weeks 
and went over pretty good. 

“From there, I went into the Chez Paree 
in Chicago, was booked into a Chicago 
movie house for a personal appearance, 
and wound up doing a guest shot with 
Jimmy Durante in Las Vegas. 

“Meanwhile, Ambrosia had set up an 
audition for me with Capitel Records in 
Chicago. After my first number, with a 
piano for accompaniment, I was asked to 
tape three or four selections so that some 
of the Capitol executives could hear them. 
A week later, I was signed to a Capitol 
contract for three years, and then Johnny 
put me under contract for seven years. 

“The reason I went with Johnny,” Leo- 
netti continued, “is that he promised to 
get me work. When I left—I was with 
him from the first part of 1954 to the 
middle of 1955—it was because he was un- 
able to get me more work. It was as an 
as that. Nothing was happening, and rT 
needed money. I was broke. ; 

“Finally, in 1955, I came back to New 
York—I wasn’t working and hadn’t worked — 
for some time—I sent a letter through my — 
attorneys stating that he was no longer 
authorized to represent me. I ree spoke i 

e, a 


1 *t lose Bay money. 
Lan AS: Mor the testimony about Johnny in 
Washington,” Tommy said in his straight- 
forward manner, “I still find it hard to 
‘believe he would do the things they said 
he did. I can’t conceive of him doing any- 
‘thing like that, and I know I have no 
knowledge that he did. 
__ “I was aware that he would do impulsive 
_ things at times. For instance, he signed 
me first with the William Morris office, 
then with General Artists, and finally with 
_Joe Glaser’s agency, and I know that in 
his dealings with these booking agencies 
he would sometimes say, ‘If you don’t get 
the kid work, I’m taking him out.’ 
“But I still think he meant well in every- 
' thing he did in my behalf. It was a simple 
ease of not having the knowledge and 
background to handle it. 
_ “The funny part about all those accu- 
_sations about Ambrosia pushing my rec- 
_ords,” Tommy went on, “is that I never 
had a hit record until one of my latest 
recordings, “Moonlight Serenade.’ None of 
“my previous records had ever sold more 
than 60,000 or 70,000, which is far from 
being a ‘hit. So how ‘much pushing could 
there have been? 
“The most influential people in the busi- 
“ness are the disk jockeys, but if a record 
hasn't got it, nothing they can do will 
‘help, either. You can’t force the public 
into a record store. If it’s played by a 
_deejay and it has it, it will be a hit; if it 
hasn’t got it, nothing helps, and you might 
just as well forget it.” 


The first news of the testimony in Wash- 
‘ington fell like thunder on the ears of 
Tommy, his current manager, Dick Linke, 
-and the others closest to him. 

_ Perhaps his greatest strength in his 
hour of trial came from his pretty fiancee, 
_twenty-two-year-old Pat Quinn (wedding 
date: June 13). 

_ “Pat was more angry than upset, I think,” 
‘said the dark-haired baritone. “She’s 
such a wonderful girl, and having her 
help me through the experience made 
me realize more than ever what a lucky 
guy I am to have a girl like her.” 
Daughter of a member of the United 
States diplomatic service, Pat was born 
‘in Balboa, Canal Zone, and came to the 
‘mainland to study acting under the dis- 
‘tinguished tutelage of Stella Adler. 

_ She had a part in an off-Broadway show, 
“The Golden Six,” starring Viveca Lind- 
_fors, but is undecided about continuing 
‘her career. “I would like her to satisfy 
any desire she has along those lines,” 
Tommy said, “but that’s entirely up to 
‘her. I know she wants to be at my side 
and be a good wife.” 

_ The Washington headlines “upset my 
other and father and my eight brothers 
and sisters more than anybody, I guess,” 
Tommy acknowledged. “But at no time 
did anyone ever really doubt me or lose 
faith in me or do anything to show me 


hind me. 

“I got hundreds of letters, wires and 
phone calls, including many from disk 
jockeys, many of whom I know, a lot 
whom I never even heard of. These fellows 
were just great in rallying to my support. 
“Among the things that touched me most 
were the expressions of confidence 1 got 
from total strangers. One of the very first 
calls I got was from Kenny Gardner, Guy 
Lombardo’s vocalist, who phoned from his 
e on Long Island to say he and his 
had heard me interviewed on the 
tor radio show over NBC. ‘I don’t 
ou,’ he said, ‘but we want you to 

; it’s a bum rap.’ 


that they were less than 100 percent be-— 


was a call I got from a 


show after I was cancelled off the Dick 
Clark show. The man said, ‘I have four 
kids, and anyone who can sing as sincerely 
as you did couldn’t be part of anything 
wrong.’ 

It should be mentioned here that Tommy 
was re-scheduled for the Clark show—he 
appeared March 21—and that he holds not 
the slightest resentment toward Clark. 
“Somebody got panicky before all the facts 
were in,” was Tommy’s charitable com- 
ment about the cancellation. “Dick has 
been a friend of mine for a long time and 
has always treated me as a gentleman. Two 
days after the story broke, I was in Phila- 
delphia and visited him at the studios of 
WFIL. He told me he was sorry about 
the whole thing and that I could come 
back on his show any time I wanted.” 

Through all the headlines, the NBC 
Radio network never wavered in its ‘sup- 
port of Tommy, continuing to use him as a 
guest star on Bert Parks’ Bandstand— 
and subsequently signing him to a top 
spot as a regularly featured vocalist on 
It’s Network Time. 

Further light on the Ambrosia affair 
and on the inside of the recording busi- 
ness was shed by Leonetti’s forty-one- 
year-old manager, Dick Linke, who took 
Tommy under his wing three-and-a-half 
years ago and who, in Tommy’s own 
words, “has had more to do with my 
success than anyone else.” 

“Ambrosia always seemed like a very 
nice guy,” said Linke. “In the three years 
I knew him, he never let on that he did 
anything but sell chickens and manage 
Tommy. But he wasn’t a particularly 
good manager. When I took over, Tommy 
was deeply in debt. That’s why I have 
to laugh when they talk about Ambrosia’s 
connections 

“There’s a lot more to managing a 
personality than helping him get work,” 
Linke continued. “You have to know the 
boy—his every whim, his every idiosyn- 
crasy. And your main job is to build 
his career. We don’t make a move with- 
out one another. It’s like being married.” 

Linke, who has Leonetti under contract 
for five years with an option for another 
five, was responsible for Tommy’s current 
contract with RCA Victor—which, inci- 
dentally, wired the singer an expression 
of support soon after the Washington hear- 
ing. 

“And it’s primarily the function of the 
recording company, rather than the man- 
ager, to push a singer’s records,” Linke 
pointed out. “Juke-box sales are im- 
portant, but the disk jockeys are first in 
importance to a singer and his records.” 

Linke revealed that, ironic as it may 
seem, there was a flurry of professional 
interest in Leonetti after the singer re- 
fused to let the revelations about Am- 
brosia stampede him into making alibis 
or excuses. “The public and the people 
in the business were quick to realize that 
Tommy was the victim of unfair charges 
and unfair publicity,’ Linke said. “The 
minute the tide turned, all sorts of offers 
started to come in. 

“But Tommy isn’t interested in the 
quick buck or the quick deal. He knows 
that isn’t the way you build or preserve 


a career. What’s more, he’s got too much 
character. He’s the sort of kid every 
youngster in the country could well 


model his own life after.” 

How true that high compliment is can 
be realized from Tommy’s conduct in 
personal and professional affairs. For in- 
stance, no matter where his work takes 
him, he goes to church regularly. “If I 
can get up at six o'clock in the morning 
just to see a disk jockey,” says Tommy 
Leonetti, ‘ 
go to church.” ¥ 
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INITIAL and FRIENDSHIP RING 


STYLE YOUR OWN RING—order this new, swirling beauty 
with your own initials . . . OR with your initials on one 
tier and his on the other . . . OR with your first name and 


his first name. 


It’s the newest thing in the newest jewelry style! Either 
gold or silver plate. They're engraved in beautiful script. . . 
designed to make fingers and hands look gracefully beautiful. 
Get them for all your friends with their initials. A great 
gift idea. 


Only $1 per ring (plus 25¢ handling). Sorry, no C.0.D.’s 
WORLD WIDE, Dept. ID, OSSINING, New York 
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POEMS: AMERICA'S U a's LARGEST 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, Poem ee SHOSTON: MASS, 
OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Applications may 
heal many old leg sores due to venous 


congestion < of varicose veins, leg swell- 

ing or injuries. Send today foraFREE 

BOOK and Pils Cost-For- ae 
Vi OSE COMP 

~ 140 nN Deatbarn. Street, dale: on iMinols 


SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 
words per minute. No symbols; no ma- 
chines. Uses ABC’s. Learn at home through 
sae instruction. Lowest cost. Over 


Peete Se Typing available. 36th 
ite for FREE booklet. 
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ZiP EPILATOR 


IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT 
GUARANTEED to remove 


UNWANTED HAIR 
MORE COMPLETELY and 
MORE LASTING than any 


cream hair remover or razor, or 


yor MONEY BACK 
Originally $5.00, now $1.10. 
Good stores, or sent postpaid, 
plain wrap, for $1.10. Dept. 6T 
JORDEAU INC. SOUTH ORANGE,N.J. 


HOLLYWOOD 
TREE LARGEMENT 


Ror: Your favorite Photo 


From Famous Hollywood Film Studios 
Just to get acquainted, we will 
make you a beautiful 5x7 silver- 
\ tone portrait enlargement of any 

snapshot, photo or negative. Be 
sure to include color of hair, 
eyes and clothing and get our 
bargain offer for having your 
enlargement beautifully hand- 
colored in oil and mounted in a 
handsome frame. Limit 2. En- 
close 10c for handling and mailing each enlarge- 
ment. Originals returned. We will pay $100.00 for 
children’s or adult pictures used in our advertising. 
Act NOW! U.S.A. only. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS, Dept. F-589 
7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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NEW DESIGNS FOR LIVING | 


7395—Delight a new mother with this 
pretty sampler story of baby’s birth. Simple 
stitchery. Transfer of 16 x 1914-inch panel, 
60 names, color chart. 25¢ 


7355—Just a bit of easy stitchery makes 
your linens glow and sparkle. Transfer 
of 16 motifs from 34% x 84 inches to 
3 x 44% inches in a variety of designs. 25¢ 


771—Colorful birds nestling against their 
own state flowers are fascinating to em- 
broider on a cozy quilt. Diagrams, trans- 
fers of state birds and flowers for 72 x 102- 
inch quilt. 25¢ 


658—A pleasure to “do” dishes when 
they’re in easy cross-stitch on kitchen 
towels. Transfer of 6 motifs 54 x 8% 
Ne ), j 1 inches. Color suggestions. 25¢ 
Cage 5, 1958 ee, . 2 ‘ : | 
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7298—Crochet an elegant, pansy chair-set 
plus matching oval doilies. Directions, 
charts for 17 x 13-inch chair back; 84% x 
12¥4-inch armrests. Doilies 25 x 17 and 
24 x 814 inches in No. 50 cotton. 25¢ 


891—Lovely doily to use as centerpiece 
for table or TV cover. Crochet directions 
for 25-inch doily in No. 30 cotton. Join 
four doilies for a 50-inch cloth. 25¢ 


7159—Simple to do, but so smart to cro- 

chet these pretty squares; join them later 

for a tablecloth, pillow top, scarf, doilies. 

Crochet directions for 814-inch square in 
T No. 30 cotton, larger in string. 25¢ 


86 New York 11, N. Y. Add five cents for each pattern for first-class mail 
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Beautiful Hair 
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THERE ARE THREED BRECK SHAME @©Os 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


Hair may be styled many ways, but to be beautiful it must 
be soft and shining. The Breck Shampoo for your individual 
hair condition brings out the natural loveliness of your hair. 
One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another Breck Shampoo 
is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal 
hair. A Breck Shampoo leaves your hair clean and shining. 


New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
4 ounces 60¢ Red for dry hair Yellow for oily hatr @ Blue for normal hair 


Enjoy Shitley Temples Sorylook over ABC-TV Network Monday, May 18th Longfellow’s “‘Hiawatha” 


Copyright 1959 by John H. Breck Inc, 


